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EPISODES OF THE MONTH . 


Mr. LuoypD GEORGE is said to be still somewhat uncertain 
as to whether to attend the Washington Disarmament 

Conference or to stay at home. On this, 
The Marplot as on other matters, he will do exactly as 
he pleases without any regard to any public interest, 
because, under the influence of the sycophants by whom 
he is surrounded, his megalomania has reached the stage of 
regarding himself as the supreme public interest, compared 
with which every other is negligible. We may therefore 
dismiss the speculations of our Downing Street journals 
--whose proprietors, generally speaking, owe their titles 
to their toadyism—as to “‘the possible pressure of an 
urgent domestic situation that may make it impossible 
for the Prime Minister to leave the country this autumn,” 


Yete. As we all know, there is no domestic problem that 


would not substantially gain by the prolonged absence 
of so disturbing a factor. Mr. Lloyd George habitually 
“queers the pitch ” for his colleagues and by inopportunely 


“barging in” at every “crisis” makes it impossible for 


any of them to get on or go through with any job. It 
would be an immense relief to the Cabinet of Ciphers if 
the despot betook himself to another Hemisphere, while 
the country would enjoy an interesting opportunity of 
appraising the value of Cipher Government and of ascer- 
taining whether Ministers are as inept as the Anti-Waste 
Press opines—we note that leading organs of that persua- 
sion concentrate their attacks on the minor wasters, 


leaving the arch-waster severely alone. Britons generally 
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are in two minds as to Mr. Lloyd George’s presence in 
Washington. They are heartily sick of him and all his 
works and would gladly be quit of him—-he has created 
‘* off his own bat”? an impossible and unspeakable internal 
situation, which can only grow worse under his ministrations, 
On the other hand, although for reasons discussed below 
comparatively little interest is taken on this side in the 
Washington Conference, we all wish it to have a chance, 
and no dispassionate onlooker, who has followed our Prime 
Minister’s record in international affairs, regards him as 


likely to contribute to its fruitfulness. He was almost, . 
if not quite, as responsible as President Wilson for the | - 


tragic fiasco of the Paris Peace Conference and the emascu- 
lated Treaty of Versailles. He is the chief cause of the 
contempt into which the Supreme Council of the Allies 
has fallen and for most of the squabbling that has marked 
its sittings. Should the Americans be anxious to register 
yet another failure in Washington, they will continue 
clamouring for the attendance of Mr. Lloyd George. Not 
otherwise. The British are in some doubt whether he 
would do most harm abroad or at home, this autumn. 


Ir the American people be as ignorant concerning British 
affairs as the British are concerning American affairs, their 
political perspective must be hopelessly 
awry. The correspondents of London news- 
papers in the United States are usually well- 
meaning, but are mostly content to report what they think 
their Editors wish to hear, and their comments consist of 
amiable or nebulous platitudes, not unlike the perorations 
at the banquets of the Pilgrims’ Society or the English- 
Speaking Union. On the other hand, a very large section 
of the American Press is exclusively fed from Anglophobe 
sources with Anglophobe falsehoods, with the result that 
Anglophobia in the United States has attained formidable 
dimensions, though it is voted ‘‘ bad form ”’ in Fleet Street 
to mention it—-the name of Hearst being taboo. We 
cannot say what weight attaches to the cablegrams from 
New York and Washington at the moment—it is alleged 
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that some of the ablest correspondents are no longer in 
action—-and we hardly know whether to credit or to discount 
the repeated statement that, while the American people 
are all agog over President Harding’s Conference, which 
they regard as an epoth-making event, they resent the 
apathy of the British public on this question. But are 
the Americans so tremendously keen on “the Association 
of Nations’ which we are told is to be presented to an 
astonished universe as the Republican alternative or annex 
to the Democratic League of Nations ? We frankly confess 
that we don’t know. Two years ago the Americans were 


’ told by illusionists in this country that Great Britain was 


enthusiastic for President Wilson’s League, and it is common 
knowledge that our supposed ardovr on its behalf was 
an operative factor in the repudiation of the Covenant by 
the Senate of the United States, which involved the rejection 


’ of the Peace Treaty. The British people had not so much 


as heard of any League of Nations until it was espoused by 
President Wilson as the universal panacea for the woes of 
mankind. They acquiesced on the assumption that its 
acceptance by the Allies was a condition precedent of the 
ratification of the Treaty by the United States and the 
price of American co-operation in the settlement. Can 
it be that the nation that less than a year ago rejected the 
Wilsonian Policy by a phenomenal majority should in 
so brief an interval have become converted to the idea of 
“an Association of Nations,” as the difference between a 
League and an Association is the difference between Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee ? Politicians of all parties, in all 
countries, largely subsist on humbugging themselves when 
they have finished humbugging other people. Nothing 
should therefore surprise us less than the transformation 
of Republican opponents of the Wilsonian League of Nations 
into advocates of the Harding Association of Nations; but 
whatever platitudes may be talked or written by ‘‘ English- 
speaking statesmen ”’ on this subject, we may rest assured 


that nothing practical will be done to augment American 
responsibilities, still less to bring American policy into 
closer touch with former European Allies. The recent 
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signature of a separate peace with Germany is sufficiently 
significant of the present trend of events in Washington, 


Something useful might conceivably issue from the Con- 


ference—the success of which depends exclusively on Presi- 
dent Harding—but nothing will eventuate in the shape of 
a League of Nations under any alias whatsoever. The 
sooner this fact is recognized throughout Europe the 
better. 


_ THE reported surprise and indignation in the United States 
concerning British indifference towards the Washington 
“Fed Up” Conference may or may not be a fact. We 

cannot help hoping that should there be 
any such sentiment, the more responsible correspondents 
of American journals in London will be at pains to interpret 
our attitude to their readers. That we are indifferent is 
undeniable—save for an occasional laboured leading article 
or more elaborate disquisition in a magazine, the Washington 
Conference “ cuts very little ice”’ over here, for the simple 
reason that Britain is completely “fed up” with Inter- 
national Conferences of every kind, of which we have had 
a surfeit since the Armistice. They have proved an acute 
disappointment. We have been so grievously “let down” 
by politicians who appear to take a malicious pleasure in 
obscuring and confusing every topic they touch that only 
a case-hardened optimist dare anticipate any advantage 


accruing from the Washington Conference; many of us . 


fear that it may do more harm than good, and shall be 
greatly relieved if for once statesmen meet in council 
without doing less good than harm. It is not from any 


‘anti-American prejudice,” as the Hearst Press would 
persuade Americans, or through any lack of respect for. 


the Washington Government or regard for the President, 
that Englishmen generally are disposed to detach themselves 
at this juncture. Everyone speaks well and thinks well 
of President Harding and wishes him well in his first great 
international venture, on which his future political reputation 
depends. But a certain cautiousness has developed in 
the Old World since President Wilson’s historic visits to 
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Europe, when the leadership of Civilization was placed 
spontaneously and unreservedly in his hands by the vic- 
torious Entente, which, however, owing to the personal 
idiosyncrasies described in Mr. Lansing’s illuminating narra- 
tive, was gratuitously thrown away. Americans have such 
peculiarly short memories for political failures that most 
of them have conveniently forgotten what happened in 
Paris, but Europe cannot so easily forget the appalling price 
paid for treating an American President as the accredited 
Plenipotentiary of his country, who could and would deliver 
the goods for which payment had been made by the Allies, 
in some cases at very heavy sacrifice. When a war-weary 
and conference-ridden world is once more summoned to 
Conference by another American President—against which 
American statesmen speaking in London openly warn us— 
is it astonishing that ‘“‘the man in the street ” should be 
unmoved, however eager the “man in the Cabinet’? may 
be for a further innings in the limelight ? 


THERE is yet another explanation of British indifference 
which thinking Americans should appreciate. Because it 

deals more frankly with American affairs 
ba, alle than is customary among the “blood is 

thicker than water” brigade, the National 
Review is regarded in some quarters as ‘‘ Anti-American.” 
Needless to say, it is nothing of the kind ; we value friendly 
Anglo-American relations more highly than do some of the 
“ sob-artists’’ who get cheap advertisement by uttering 
cheap sentiment, but we believe in trying to see things as 
they really are and in setting them forth. One fact that, 
so to speak, “‘ hits us in the eye”’ is the strange and morbid 
suspicicusness of the American masses as regards every- 
thing in which John Bull is thought to have a hand. Most 
of us who know John Bull at close quarters regard him as 
a rather lazy, easygoing, unintellectual, sentimental, good 
fellow—with more domestic virtues than most other fellows 
—but singularly unimaginative where foreign nations are 
concerned and decidedly insular—despite the British 
Empire—though capable of being roused to magnificent 
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and sustained effort in emergencies and to a generosity 
towards others for which he receives no credit, being the 
worst propagandist in his own cause. To the average 
American, on the other hand, John Bull is a sinister, schem- 
ing, long-sighted, relentless Machiavelli, whose days and 
nights are devoted to “ besting,’’ not to say robbing, his 
neighbours, and who maintains a special “‘ American Depart- 
ment’”’ in the “ Foreign Office” for the express purpose 
of outwitting unsophisticated American statesmen and 
compelling them to dance to British piping at the cost of 
American interests. Whether the creators and purveyors 
of this grotesque legend take it seriously we have no means 
of knowing, but it undoubtedly plays a considerable part, 


sometimes a decisive part, in American politics. Any 


Washington politician can obtain réclame by denouncing 
“the devilries”’ of John Bull, accused of crimes of which he 
has never even heard. Any proposal or suggestion eman- 
ating from London is suspect from New York to San 
Francisco, and politicians and pressmen vie with one another 
in arousing public animosity against it. Unfortunately, 
in their innocence of American psychology British states- 


men continually provide grist for the Anglophobe mills’ 


by thoughtless overtures, which are so many red rags to 
the American Bull. It is positively pathetic. But it 
has its serious side, as we saw when the Treaty of Versailles 
failed in the Senate, mainly because it contained the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, which Britain was alleged to 
favour and to benefit by. Republican stump-orators mobi- 
lized to a man against “the Smuts-Cecil plan” or “ plot,” 
as it was termed for electioneering purposes. 


OncE bitten twice shy. John Bull has been bitten too 
often by the mad dogs of Anglophobia, and though a slow 

learner, he at last realizes the utter futility 
aia eg of Downing Street putting up any propo- 

sition whatsoever to the White House, which, 
even if accepted by the Executive, would be rejected by 
the Legislature. It suffices for this country to support 
any movement in order to provoke powerful opposition 
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in Washington. In order, therefore, that the Disarmament 
Conference should command some prospect of success, the 
British Government must play a purely passive role, and 


-as our present Prime Minister is physically, mentally and 


morally incapable of taking a back seat, any other Repre- 
sentative would be preferable alike from the British and 
the American point of view. If we wished to wreck the 
Conference we should second the efforts of the Downing 
Street Press to demonstrate that any International gather- 
ing minus Mr. Lloyd George would be like the play 
of Hamlet without the ghost. We could not turn a more 
dangerous man loose in an excitable community than the 
“Welsh Wizard ’’—as he is described by his admirers— 
who from the moment he reached American soil would 
say and do things whereby only the Hearst Press would 
gain. Any agreement that might be reached by the 
Conference, whether on Disarmament, the Pacific or the 
“ Association of Nations,” would automatically te rejected 
by the Senate, where its supporters would be reviled as 
“pro-British.”” Bear in mind that either political party 
is prepared at need to espouse Anglophobia—the Republicans 
for the purpose of destroying President Wilson and all 
his works, while the Democrats eagerly await the golden 
hour when they may turn the tables on their opponents. 
They count for this purpose on the Washington Conference, _ 
especially if British statesmanship were so ill-advised as 
to make the running. It is becoming a big issue in American 
domestic politics, and the less- we are involved in it the 
better for Anglo-American relations, which can never be 
otherwise than delicate. ‘“‘ A back seat for Britain ’’ should 


‘be our watchword; we should remain civil and sym- 


pathetic listeners, who are prepared to fall in with any 
reasonable arrangement that may be laid before the 
Conference. President Wilson, as we learn from Mr. 
Lansing, came to Paris without any preconceived plan. 
That was one cause of his undoing; President Harding, 
we may be sure, will profit by his predecessor’s fate 
and provide the Powers both with an Agenda and a 
Programme. 
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Apart from the suspicion invariably aroused throughout 
the Great Republic by any British suggestion, there ig 
‘ yet another reason for a policy of intelligent 
\ inactivity on our part at this juncture. As 

regards Disarmament, which is the ostensible 
object of the Conference, we have nothing to propose, for 
the good reason that the British Empire has already dis. 
-armed. We never have been a serious military Power, 
except during actual hostilities, and since the Armistice 
the mighty machine created by Lord Kitchener, Sir William 
Robertson, Lord Haig and others, has been scrapped by 
the politicians, whose jealousy of the Army is such that 
they are now gleefully engaged in disbanding pre-war units 
with an imperishable history behind them, on the specious 
plea of economy, while simultaneously preserving all political 
salaries and many futile offices. Although sea-power is 
the admitted condition of our national existence, we have 


taken the lead in naval disarmament, presumably under — 


the delusion that other Sea Powers would follow suit, 
Our statesmen, with that ineptitude which is their chief 


characteristic, did not even wait to see whether there was 


any likelihood of its being followed. Declaring that the 


signing of the Armistice signalized the end of War for all 


time, Mr. Lloyd George proceeded to scrap almost every 
vessel under construction. Never was there such a holo- 
caust. Needless to say, we had “no followers” in the 
only quarters that mattered. First the United States and 
subsequently Japan embarked on prodigious shipbuilding 
programmes, which we are given to understand cannot so 
much as be discussed in’ Washington. This is clearly the 
case as regards sixteen post-Jutland capital ships building 
in American yards, which when completed will give United 
States predominance at sea in a material sense. If the 
Americans decline to disarm or to modify their policy, 
Japan will inevitably stick to hers. Great Britain “ has 
done her bit’ by example as well as by precept, and can 
have no effective suggestion to make to a Conference at 
which she would be wise to hold her tongue, though it may 
be hoped that our spokesman, whoever he may be, will 
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set forth the elementary facts of naval construction and 
paval destruction that have so far been sedulously withheld 
from the American public by that part of the Press which, 
unmindful of the fate of Ananias, continues to vilify _ 
“Britain the Aggressor.” 


_TuE prospects of the Washington Conference improve at 
the time of writing. Much depended on the hearty co- 


operation of Japan, and the eminently 
Value of reasonable attitude adopted by our Asiatic - 
Harmiessness ‘ 

Ally on such complicated questions as Yap 
and Shantung, which the Mikado’s Government is clearly 
desirous of disposing of before the Conference, cannot fail 
to favourably impress even persons so hard to please as 
American politicians. Great Britain is also doing her part 
as a contributory factor to President Harding’s venture. 
Although the British Delegation is not yet formally 
constituted, there are welcome indications that some 
at least of the wrong men may have the intelligence 
to abstain. Inspired statements suggest that the Prime 
Minister has reconsidered his earlier intention to appear 
in person, but as he is liable to change his mind 
at the last moment, we cannot help fearing that, should 
the Conference become the centre of World Politics, Mr. 
Lloyd George might be unable to resist the temptation 
of crossing the Atlantic at one or other stage of its 
deliberations and of undoing any useful work that less 
ambitious men might have accomplished. Washington 
will not be safe from such irruption until the last sitting 
has been held. It is confidently asserted that the British 
Foreign Minister, Lord Curzon, will be another absentee. 
This announcement affords general satisfaction, because, 
with all his brilliant abilities and invincible industry, Lord 
Curzon’s demeanour exasperates strangers unaccustomed 
to make allowances for peculiarities which his friends regard 
more or less as a joke. He would be unsafe in Washington, 
where he would put many noses out of joint. The names 
mentioned for the British Delegation so far, though nothing 
is finally settled, sound fairly harmless, and it is pre-eminently 
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harmless men we need as our Representatives in Washington 
rather than ‘“‘ splashy ’’ or sensational men bent on manifest- 
ing themselves. We want men who will avoid gaffes 
and steer clear of the innumerable pitfalls that beset every 
British politician the moment he sets foot on American 
soil. 


Wirn laudable intentions The Times is endeavouring to 
arouse British enthusiasm over the Washington Conference, 
: So far its efforts, as our contemporary seems 
a Much aware, have fallen somewhat flat. May they 
continue to do so! Nothing could be more 
unfortunate for President Harding’s experiment, on which 
the Administration sets great store, than too much zeal 
in this country, such as ruined President Wilson’s League 
of Nations.. The English-speaking peoples—partly because 
they speak English—are usually at cross purposes. Almost 
any American suggestion that appeals to us is dropped by 
the Americans when they realize that we have adopted 
it, and we consequently place ourselves in the ridiculous 
position of backing something because it is American after 
it has been abandoned by its parents without our being 
aware of the desertion. The Times is almost tearful on 
the subject of British indifference to this epoch-making 
event, and in successive leading articles calls upon us to 
“wake up.” Thus: 


The state of public opinion in this country shows far too clearly that the — 


significance of the Washington Conference is only feebly realized as yet. ... 
The time has indeed come to insist with the utmost emphasis on the importance 
of the British contribution to the deliberations of the Washington Conference.— 
Times, September 21st. 


And again : 


It is unfortunate that, within a few weeks of the date fixed for the opening - 


of the supremely important Conference which President Harding has summoned 
for the early days of November, public opinion, alike in the Old World and in 
the New, should still fail to realize its great and enduring importance. ... 
All men understood the magnitude of the issues which were at stake in the 
Paris Conference, and all men watched the proceedings preliminary to its 
meeting with deep and growing interest. The issues at Washington will not 
be less important, and it behoves all the peoples as well as all the Governments 
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concerned to grasp this truth firmly and to keep it steadily before their eyes. 
Deeply convinced of the fact ourselves, we have insisted from the very first 
that the Conference must be a complete and unquestioned success.—Times, 
September 22nd. 


Quite so, but, with all respect to The Times, such fervour 
on its behalf is unlikely to promote it. Despite the effusive- 
ness with which The Times nowadays discusses almost 
every subject in which the United States is even remotely 
interested, our leading journal—precisely because it is our 
leading journal—is viewed with considerable suspicion in 
the United States, and the single effect of its ‘‘ boosting ” 
of the Conference is to make the average American inquire, 
“Who, anyway, is the London Times getting at? What 
are those crafty British after in Washington? If they 
boom the Conference, there must be something wrong.” 
Indeed, with sufficient propaganda from Printing House 
Square, the Washington Conference would go the way of 
the League of Nations. 


At the risk of wearisome reiteration we repeat, agreeing 
as we do with The Times, that the Washington Conference 

is an important event, that achievement 
Agenda depends upon President Harding’s keeping 
frm control of its. proceedings, on his making practical 
proposals that foreign nations can be reasonably expected 
to accept and that a two-thirds majority of the United States 
Senate can be relied upon to ratify in the event of their 
ratification being required. In other words, the Washington 
Conference should be as unlike the Paris Peace Conference 
as possible, and the constructive part of the programme 
should be preferably American, so that the Senate may be 
deprived of all pretext for its customary obstructiveness. 
The Conference will comprise the ablest American states- 
men: the American Delegation will not be exclusively 
confined to one Party, though we are not aware whether 
President Wilson has been consulted as to its personnel. 
This would be a graceful act on the part of the 
White House, which, moreover, might effectually promote 
the common object. Otherwise there is a risk of a combina- 
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tion of disgruntled Wilsonians and intractable Republicans 
treating it as the Treaty of Versailles was treated. How. 
ever, that is an American affair, though we cannot resist 
observing that, however contemptuous Americans may be 
of foreign sentiment, they can hardly wish that recent history 
should repeat itself and their country become scheduled 
as a Power with which no other Power can transact business, 
Happily, the Washington Government appears to have 
the matter well in hand, having recently. submitted to the 
invited Governments a tentative Agenda with a view to 
eliciting counter-suggestions. Two topics are conspicuous 
by their absence from this preliminary list, viz. our old 
friend ‘‘ the Freedom of the Seas” and that ‘‘ Association 
of Nations ’’ of which we read a certain amount in cable. 
grams but otherwise hear nothing. The subjects specified 
so far are in the first place Naval Disarmament, which is 


inextricably bound up with the problem of the Pacific, and 


such cognate questions as (1) the Territorial and Admini- 
strative Integrity of China, (2) the Principles of the ‘‘ Open 
Door” and Equality of Opportunity, (3) Concessions, 
Monopolies and Preferential Economic Privileges, (4) the 
Development of Railways, including the question of the 
Chinese Eastern Railways, (5) Preferential Railway Rates, 
(6) Existing Commitments. There are similar headings of 


discussion -with reference to Siberia, and it is suggested | 


that this provisional Agenda may be altered both by con- 
traction and expansion. There seems to be a movement 
to introduce certain financial and economic questions 
which may set the Conference by the ears. 


At the present moment an active exchange of views is 
understood to be going on not only at Washington, but 
in London, Paris, Rome and Tokyo. We 
may assume that the British Dominions are 
privy to any discussions in which the Mother-country 
engages. If the Conference is important to her, it is even 
more so to them, if only because the Pacific washes the 
shores of three of the greatest nations in our far-flung 
Empire. It cannot be said that Washington has always 
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shown excessive regard either for Dominion interests or 
Dominion susceptibilities, or indeed, in this particular case, 
for the convenience of the Overseas statesmen, more than 
one of whom came a very long way for the Imperial Con- 
ference in London, when the Washington move was suddenly 
sprung upon them, though they were not invited to the 
Conference. Americans are loud in their professed admira- 
tion for the great democracies that still remain under the 
Union Jack, but these have not received the treatment 
to which their status entitles them. Considering their 
position on the Pacific and the necessity of their cordial 
co-operation in any policy that may be adopted, it might 
have been supposed that Washington would have waived 
punctilio in order to secure the assistance of the Prime 
Ministers of Canada, Australia and New Zealand at the 
Conference. A British Delegation consisting of Mugwumps 
from Downing Street, however eminent, may be all very 
well from the strictly insular point of view. It is utterly 
inadequate from the larger standpoint of the British Empire. 
Is it too late to repair this blunder? Needless to say, we 
have no wish to be fobbed off with any Boer. We want 


a Briton, nor shall we be altogether happy unless and until 


we get one. 


In their anxiety to dispose of Mr. Bonar Law—whose rapid 
restoration to health will have been no surprise to our 
readers, who from the outset declined to 
swallow the Prime Minister’s sensational 
statement on his colleague’s condition—Coalition journalists 
indicate the ex-Unionist Leader as a possible substitute 
for Mr. Lloyd George as British representative at the 
Washington Conference. The Tapers and Tadpoles are 
anxious to rope him into ‘ co-operation” with the Cabinet 
of Ciphers, lest he be tempted to strike an independent 
note and to give tongue to the growing Unionist discontent. 
But they need not be “alarmed ; there is little prospect of 


A Substitute 


Mr. Bonar Law doing anything of the kind. He has been 


completely and permanently hypnotized by the ‘ Welsh 
Wizard,” and is as thoroughly: under his thumb as, e.g., 
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Lords Curzon or Birkenhead, Sir Robert Horne, Mr. Austen 


Chamberlain, or other Ministers who have long ceased to | 


call their souls their own. A la suite of Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Bonar Law would be useless in Washington, because 
incapable of dissenting from his Chief, but ‘‘ on his own” 
he. might make an acceptable Plenipotentiary, who would 
know how to adapt himself to a peculiar environment 
in which his role should be that of taking an intelligent 
interest in other people’s proposals without advancing any 
definite views of his own. Mr. Bonar Law is an amiable 
and modest man, devoid of the conceit of the ordinary 
Mandarin, endowed with a quick brain and exceptional 
lucidity, which would commend him in Washington, where 
the art of expression ranks as high as in London. He would 
rub no one up the wrong way nor try to make a splash, 
while he would say unimpeachably whatever needed saying, 
The fact that he is not a member of the Cabinet would 
likewise be in his favour, because, although high in their 
own esteem, Coalition Ministers are not universally taken 
at the same valuation. Mr. Bonar Law does not labour 


under the delusion that he knows everything, and would - 


work well with Sir Auckland Geddes (British Ambassador 
in Washington), who, as the man on the spot, should know 
what can and cannot be done with an American Govern- 
ment. Being above advertisement, the ex-Unionist leader 
would be unlikely to run after the Press or to cultivate 
any form of “stunt.” 


Ex-PRESIDENT POINCARE is not merely serving his own 
country, but also the Allies and Associates of France, by 
elucidating the facts concerning the Treaty 
of Guarantee against German aggression 
signed by President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George on behalf of their respective countries at the same 
time as the Peace Treaty. They obviously were not acting 
in their private but in their public capacity, and it was 
not irrationally assumed by the French that their signatures 
would be honoured by the nations in whose name they 
spoke and whose Plenipotentiaries they were. France 
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clearly had no misgivings on this score, nor can blame 
be imputed to M. Clemenceau (then French Prime Minister) 
for taking the British and American signatures at their 
face value. It was not for any foreign statesman to question 
the credentials of colleagues at the Peace Conference which 
appeared to be equal to his own. When the suggestion 
had been made to M. Clemenceau in the autumn of 1918 
that he should establish some “ liaison’? with the Republican 
Party in Congress, who controlled the situation since the 
Congressional elections and in whose hands lay the fate 
of any Treaty that might be drafted in Paris, he very 
properly replied: “Is it to be open liaison with the 
Republican Party ? How is that possible in the teeth of 
a hostile Democratic President? If it is to be secret 
liaison, as no secret can be kept in Washington it would 
become known at once, and we should occupy an impossible 
position vis-d-vis President Wilson.” Americans habitually 
assume that all Europeans are fools and that European 
ignorance of American affairs was responsible for the 
exaggerated deference paid to President Wilson; but 
M. Clemenceau is not, and never has been, a fool. He 
fully appreciated the situation in Washington, and had no 
illusions concerning the prestige of the President or the 
ascendancy of the Republicans in the Senate. He knew, 
as did everybody else, that had Europe shown any lack 
of deference to an American President on his first foreign 
tour there would have been immense indignation throughout 
the United States, which Washington politicians of all 
parties would have known how to exploit—the Democrats 
at the expense of the Entente, the Republicans at the 
expense of the Democrats for ‘“‘sending the President 
abroad to be insulted by foreigners.” 


Ir was an impasse from which there was no escape, but 
we cannot allow volatile Americans to transfer their respon- 
sibilities to European shoulders. It was not 
Europe but the United States that elected 
President Wilson—it was not the Allies who 
invited him to the Peace Conference, but the President 
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who invited himself, while the American people allowed 
him to act on their behalf and to secure concessions from 
Allies who had borne the brunt of the war in return for a 
categorical promise of American support against Germany, 


the validity of which it would have been an impertinence 


for anyone in Paris to question. Had there been so much 
as a whisper of a doubt by any Allied statesman as to 
President Wilson’s mandate, he would have immediately 
broken up the Conference, as he more than once threatened, 
and would have stumped the United States against the 
Entente; nor can there be any doubt as to the response of 
his countrymen in such a contingency. Americans nowadays 
regard their late President’s presence at the Peace Con- 
ference as an American misfortune, but it was an immea- 
surably greater European catastrophe. He paralysed and 
embroiled the Allies, preventing them from taking effective 
precaution against future perils, while he saddled them with 
a monstrous hornets’ nest in the shape of the League of 
Nations, whose operations at Geneva are calculated to make 
the angels weep. M. Clemenceau probably made the best of 
a bad job, and did what little could be done with a political 
pedagogue who honestly believed that the world existed 
for the benefit of the Fourteen Points. The great French 


statesman—who had literally saved his country and ours | 


when he was swept into power in 1917 by French public 
opinion, in defiance of French politicians and the vast 
majority of French newspapers—never affected to believe 
in the League of Nations, but he recognized that on this 
fad Mr. Wilson was adamant, and, though no shirker, M. 
Clemenceau could not quite face the tremendous responsi- 
bility of breaking with an Associate in whom his compatriots 
believed, as did the other Allies. 


M. Porncart’s latest revelations in the Temps make public 
for the first time the French side of a controversy which 

Americans and Englishmen should realize 
touches France more nearly than either the 
United States or Great Britain, who both 
escape the anxiety of adjoining a mighty military and 
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militarist -community, in whose eyes periodic war is “‘a 
biological necessity.” We have no desire to intervene in 
the sharp contest between the ex-President of the French 
Republic and the ex-Prime Minister, who were both in- 
power during the Peace Conference. Though they may 


not have always seen eye to eye, they evidently shared 


many apprehensions, and were equally amazed and chagrined 
at the opposition of President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George ~ 
to France’s eminently reasonable plea for security against 
another German invasion. Indeed, France was “let down” 
by the Governments of the United States and Great Britain. 
It is not a pretty story, and goes far to explain subsequent 
developments, including French resentment and disquietude. 
Were the American and British peoples apprised of the 
facts, their sense of fair play and love of justice would surely 
inspire them to make good the broken promises. But what 
hope can there be of getting the truth into the heads of 
Democracies which take relatively little interest in foreign 
affairs, being absorbed in the doings ef Charlie Chaplin, 
baseball and football, to say nothing of golf? M. Poincaré’s 
story is anything but dull. Moreover, it is our duty to 
master it, because it contains the key to present Anglo- 
French relations, which have lamentably deteriorated since 
our Talking Men replaced our Fighting Men at the hour 
of the Armistice and forthwith proceeded to demonstrate 
what an almighty mess could be made of a glorious victory 
in record time, given the requisite amount of ill-will and 
ignorance. 


Havina access to all the documents, M. Poincaré gives 


chapter and verse for his grave statements. Thus we 

learn that on January 10, 1919, Marshal 
ee and Foch read to the Council of Ten (representing 

the Principal Allied and Associated Powers) 
a memorandum recommending the military occupation of 
the line of the Rhine as necessary for the security of France. 
Two months later M. Poincaré discussed the question with 
M. Clemenceau, who confessed that he was disturbed at 
the attitude of Mr. Lloyd George, who had told him that 
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now that Germany was to be disarmed there would be no 
further need for troops on the Rhine. M. Clemenceau had 
protested, and told M. Poincaré that he would not give way 
on this question ; but three days later (March 17th) the 
French Prime Minister, accompanied by the Foreign Minister, 
called to inform the President that there had been “a 
coup de théatre ”’ on March 14th, on the return of President 
Wilson from the United States. He agreed with Mr. Lloyd 
George in refusing consent to France’s occupation of the 
left bank of the Rhine, though in the same conversation 
M. Clemenceau informed M. Poincaré that the United 
States and Great Britain were prepared to offer their help 
against a renewal of German aggression. 


M. Poincaré informed M. Clemenceau that while, in his opinion, this offer 
was advantageous, it could not make up for the military guarantees which the 
presence of Allied troops on the Rhine would give to France. M. Clemenceau 
replied that he was entirely of that opinion, and added that, in order to obtain 
the maximum, he had prepared a note for the Allies.* 


He communicated this document to M. Poincaré, containing 
Marshal Foch’s arguments in favour of occupation, and 
specifying the conditions which the French Government 
considered necessary to make the American and British 
guarantee serious, namely : 


Military assistance without delay in case of aggression, the fixing in ithe 
Peace Treaty of dates at which the occupied territories ought to be evacuated, 
permanent prohibitions for Germany to keep military forces on the left bank 
and in a zone of 50 kilometres to the east of the Rhine, prohibition to keep 
fortresses, no recruiting, the right of the Allies to assure themselves in the 
future that these prohibitions would be respected, liberty of France to reoccupy 
immediately the Rhine line in the event of the Commission of Inspection 
reporting the violation of a military, air or naval clause, and, finally, the 
return to France of the frontier of 1814 and of the right to occupy, without 
annexation, the part of the Sarre basin not included inside this frontier. 


On reading M. Clemenceau’s note, M. Poincaré wrote . 


pointing out that in his opinion it was dangerous to fix 
in the Treaty a date for the evacuation before the expiration 
of the German debt, ‘“‘ but that this terrible problem” 
should be left to the future. 


* We quote the summary of M. Poincaré’s article appearing in the Daily 
Lelegraph, September 12, 1921. 
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On March 24th the Council of Ten was replaced by the 
Council of Four—we believe on the initiative of Mr. Lloyd 
, George. This, according to M. Poincaré, 
Foch’s unfortunate for France, as henceforward 

M. Clemenceau was battling with Mr. Lloyd 
George and President Wilson in the presence of Signor 
Orlando. But had it been any better for France in the 
Council of Ten, where Mr. Lloyd George and President 
Wilson were each accompanied by a colleague, neither of 
whom ever dissented from his Chief? On the last day of 
March, Marshal Foch drew up a fresh note for the Supreme 
Council, but before France had secured any satisfaction, 
President Wilson informed the Press that the Germans 
would be summoned to Versailles on April 25th. At 
the eleventh hour, however, M. Clemenceau succeeded 
in persuading the Allies to occupy the Rhine for a period 
of fifteen years, which M. Poincaré described on the tele- 
phone as a “bastard” solution. In the course of further 
negotiations M. Clemenceau produced this formula, drafted 
by M. Tardieu : 


The delay of fifteen years fixed for the duration of the occupation will begin 
from the putting into operation of the agreement between the United States, 
Great Britain and France in view of a guarantee against an aang oked attack 
by Germany. 


Unfortunately it was not adopted, a fact on which M. 
Poincaré thus comments : 


It will remain regrettable for ever that this arrangement was not adopted. — 
If it had been adopted it would have mattered little, but the pact of help was 
not ratified by America and England. If we had not one stool at least we 
might have accepted the offer, whereas to-day we remain, alas ! between the two. 


On April 25th Marshal Foch reiterated his view as to the 
vital need of a strategic guarantee on the Rhine; three 
days later M. Clemenceau informed his President that he 
feared nothing more could be achieved. Thereupon M. 
Poincaré addressed a letter to M. Clemenceau for the en- 
lightenment of Mr. Lloyd George, pointing out that as 
Germany’s payments to the Allies would have to be spread 
over at least thirty annuities, “it would be just and logical 
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that the military occupation of the left bank of the Rhine 
and the bridgeheads should last as long.” Marshal Foch’s 
argument was thus epitomized : 


The Marshal considers, in accord with the military authorities, that the 
Rhine is the only barrier which really assures in the event of a new German 
attack the common defence of England, Belgium and France. There is, there. 


fore, reason for not abandoning the barrier before Germany has executed all’ 


the conditions of the Treaty of Peace. Beyond this there is something alto- 
gether abnormal in dispensing with a pledge before the debt in question has 
been fully paid. 


M. Poincaré urged that such occupation was not contrary 
to any principle proclaimed by Mr. Wilson and recognized 
by the Allies, and that it did not touch 
Between Two 


Stool 
temporary. Moreover, there was nothing 


more arbitrary in selecting a period of thirty years than - 


in choosing one of fifteen, while the objection to the shorter 
period was that at the end of it ‘France and her Allies 
will still be creditors of Germany.” Re-occupation would 
be full of inconvenience and peril, as the Allies could not 
be sure that the left bank of the Rhine would then be free 
from German troops, as the Treaty did not provide any 
permanent control of German armaments or effectives, 
and as a result overnight the Germans could establish 
themselves in the Rhineland ahead of the French. On 
the question of expense, M. Poincaré observed : 


It is objected that prolonged occupation will be a heavy military charge. 
Marshal Foch estimates, on the contrary, that the defence of the Rhine will 
require fewer troops than the defence of our political frontier. It is necessary 

_to compel Germany to accept this occupation. The Allies will always be free 
to terminate it if they consider it undesirable. 


M. Poincaré combated the argument that a prolonged 


occupation would embitter the relations between troops 


and the local population, insisting that after the signature 
of peace the French would have sufficient tact not to treat 
the people as enemies, while with the lapse of time the 
relations between the occupying armies and the inhabitants 
could not fail to improve. The French President’s letter, 
now published for the first time, concluded as follows: 


the sovereignty of a vanquished nation, being © 
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No one more highly appreciates than myself the offers of alliance which , 
the President of the United States and the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
have generously made to France. The lasting association of our three nations 
in defence of right and liberty will be something great and beautiful. But the 
precious assistance which our friends will give us in case of German aggression 
cannot, unfortunately, ever be instantaneous. Unfortunately, on the other 
hand, it does not bear directly on the guarantees of the debt. It will therefore 
not replace occupation. I am full of confidence that the Allies and Associated 
Governments will fully take this situation into account, and that they will 
wish to give to France, who has suffered so much, the only security which in 
my eyes can effectively guarantee payment of our debt. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s reply (dated May 6, 1919), recently 
described by M. Poincaré as “a courteous but categorical 
refusal,” is likewise given to the public. We have no longer. 
any right to be surprised at anything from the pen of Mr. 
Lloyd George—who usually employs some one else’s pen— 
but at least it helps us to understand the situation created 
in France and for France by Allies who induced the French 
Government to abandon the Foch policy on the strength 
of guarantees of American and British support which never 


-materialized. The British Prime Minister's letter was 


addressed to the French Prime Minister, and ran thus: 


I am much obliged to you for forwarding me a copy of the letter which 
the President of the French Republic has addressed to you on the subject of 
the proposed. clauses in the draft of the Treaty of Peace regarding the occupation 
of the bridgeheads of the Rhine and the territory on the left bank, to which 
you have asked me to give my most serious attention. I shall be obliged if 
you will inform the President that the British representatives have very care- 
fully considered this question on two occasions, before receiving the letter and 
again afterwards. They have given the greatest possible weight to the arguments 
so forcibly presented in the President’s letter in favour of the maintenance of 
the Allied occupation until the obligations of the Treaty have been fulfilled. 
They have decided, nevertheless, that they could not consent to incorporate 
in the Treaty of Peace a stipulation of this kind. They feel that to force 
Germany to accept an Allied occupation on the Rhine and of the Rhenish 
provinces for an indefinite period, which certainly could not be less than thirty 
years, would probably_be a serious provocation to a renewal of tension and 
even of war in Europe. They have thought it essential to make the German 
people clearly understand that, provided they do not engage afresh in a 
course of militarist ambition, the duration of the occupation of these 
territories would be limited and would end within a reasonable time. On the 
other hand, they think that the obligations relating to the occupation which 
they have accepted are the maximum which it would be possible to ask of the 
British Parliament. Will you be good enough to inform the President of the 
French Republic that the British representatives are unable to accept any 
change in the situation of the Treaty as already prepared ?—Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Davip Lioyp GEORGE 
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IF this and much else that M. Poincaré and M. Clemenceau’s 
lieutenant, M. Tardieu, have lately written is painful 

reading for Frenchmen, it is pleasant neither 
The Blame for Americans nor Englishmen, whose 


countries have in their official capacity behaved badly to 


France. The French Government was induced to abandon 
the Rhine in reliance on a pledge of American and British 
support against future German aggression. President Wilson 
insisted that France could count on an irresistible League of 
Nations, embracing the United States. Failing that, there 
was the American and British guarantee. The League of 
Nations proved a broken reed—the United States would not 
look at it. Besides repudiating the League, the American 
Senate declined to discuss President Wilson’s pledge to 
France. By some mischance the British pledge of support 
was made dependent on the ratification of the American 
undertaking. Therefore France sacrificed much to obtain 
nothing. For this some Frenchmen denounce M. Clemenceau, 
but neither Englishmen nor Americans will blame him for 
paying them the compliment of believing what they said. 


ALTHOUGH we are invited by those with whom the wish 
is father to the thought to assume that there has been a 


Murder Gangs 


oma | and that “the bad old Imperial 


régime” is a thing of the past, there is ugly 
evidence to the contrary. Note, for instance, the ease with 
which Pan-Germans are able to eliminate any individual 
they dislike. The method, though crude, is effective, viz. 


assassination, perpetrated in broad daylight, with little ~ 


risk to the assassins ; few, if any, of whom have been brought 


to book. Though murder was supposed to be a Latin. 


rather than a Teutonic failing, these outrages have excited 
as much sympathy in Prussian circles as the Sinn Fein 
horrors in tribal Ireland—the chief difference between the 
two countries being that in the former the victims were 
suspect by “loyalists, while in the latter victims were 
chosen because they were known to be loyal to the British 
connection. Assassination is always despicable, whether 


complete change of heart in chastened Ger- © 
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in Germany or in Ireland, and it is no surprise to find the 
Sinn Feiner and the Boche approximating to one another. 
The series opened with the cold-blooded butchery of Lieb- 
knecht and Rosa Luxemburg, who were Pacifists during the 
War and wanted to take advantage of the Peace to establish 
a genuine rather than a sham Republic in Germany. Their 
assailants were a gang of Prussian officers. Kurt Eisner, 
the Bavarian Socialist, was amongst the next to fall, 
murdered by a similar gang; nor was it long before Herr 
Haase expiated the crime of being a sincerely Independent 
Socialist. Other Progressive politicians of less note were 
likewise dispatched. During the past month the notorious 
Herr Erzberger was shot down like a dog while out walking 
with a Reichstag Deputy—apparently “ punishment” for 
signing the Armistice and for realizing that Germany could 
not hope to escape all the consequences of losing the War 
and must make some reparation to the victors. England 
had no reason to love or admire Herr Erzberger, who 
was an active and implacable enemy so long as he believed 
Germany was winning; but to dislike a politician is one 
thing, to murder him is another. Such incidents create a 


bad impression abroad, and when General Ludendorff 


demands that the civilized Powers should co-operate to 
combat Bolshevism, we cannot help feeling that he might 
be better employed in stamping out assassination in his 
own country. Even worse than the assassination of 
Erzberger was the gloating of the Prussian patriotic Press 
over the crime. We are warned to expect other murders 
by the German murder gang, which embraces important 
and influential personages, probably some of the most 
important and influential in Germany. 


THERE is some obscurity concerning recent developments 
in the Greco-Turkish War in Asia Minor. Only the other 
day the Greeks were said to be carrying all 
before them, and it seemed only a question 
of time when the victorious legions of the 
Napoleonic Constantine, after annihilating the Kemalist 
forces, would appear before the walls of Constantinople. 


Greek Success 
and Failure 
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The ex-Kaiser was so moved by the prospect as to dispatch — 


a congratulatory telegram to his brother-in-law on his 


great feat of arms, which had evidently cheered the 


Imperial exile. In truth, the Greeks had secured a consider- 
able and surprising success, showing that in open warfare 
they were equal to the Turks, though we must bear in mind 
that they are pastmasters in propaganda and control the 
principal sources of information. Still, the Turks acknow- 
ledged the success of the Greek offensive of July 12th, 
which was skilfully planned and efficiently executed, resulting 
as it did in the outflanking of the Turkish left by the 
Brussa Group of the Greek Army, though complete strategic 
success was denied, thanks to the tenacity of the Turkish 


defence of the heights of Eskishehr. But when the Turks 


proceeded to counter-attack they suffered heavy defeat, 
and were reckoned by Greek sympathizers to have lost 
a third of their strength and about fifty guns. Greek hopes 
naturally ran high on this event, and King Constantine 
was thought to be about to realize his ambition and to 
fulfil a popular Greek saying, though it now looks as though 
the Greeks had shot their bolt, as they were unable to 
follow up their success and suffered a serious check at the 


end of August. Something like a stalemate seems to have | 


established itself, which inclines their megalomaniacs to 
take a more reasonable view of pretensions that have been 


rashly encouraged by injudicious foreign partisans, to the. 


general detriment and their own undoing. 


HOWEVER much we may wish to wash our hands of the 
Near Eastern imbroglio, we cannot do so, for the simple 

reason that the Paris Peace Conference of 
» sey unhappy memory is directly responsible for 


the present war. Nor can we pretend that 


other Allied Governments are more guilty than our own 


as regards this deplorable development. As Colonel Reping: ’ 


ton reminds us in the Daily Telegraph (September 17th), 
“It must never be forgotten that Venizelist Greece went 
to Asia Minor and threw the Kemalists back in response 
to a request from the Allies. Greece was the only State 
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in the Near East with an army available for this operation, 
and her action indubitably saved the Entente from a 
serious dilemma.” After studying the situation on the 
ground with special sources of information from the’ Greek 
side, Colonel Repington declares : 

All Greece, whether Venizelist or Constantinian, has been, and remains, 
absolutely united on policy in Asia Minor, and cannot understand why Powers 
professedly democratic should in practice contest the right of Greece to govern 
herself as she pleases, nor why they should deny to the Greeks now, in carry- 
ing out the mission confided to them, the support which they accorded to 
M. Venizelos. : 
Nevertheless, it is intelligible for the simple reason that 
M. Venizelos was a tried and trusted friend of the Allied 
cause throughout the Great War, in foul weather as in fair, 
whereas the Kaiser’s brother-in-law, King Constantine, was 
a treacherous enemy, who stabbed the Entente in the back 
and would have joined forces with his brother-in-law had 
he dared. The outstanding mistake of the Allies was 
not in backing M. Venizelos, but in tempting the Greeks 
into Smyrna and in tolerating the return of the ex-King 
Constantine, who could have been kept away by a single 
destroyer. The dogma of “self-determination’’ adduced 
on his behalf leaves us comparatively calm. By the same 
token, we should acquiesce in the restoration of the — 
Hapsburgs in Vienna and Budapest and the Hohenzollerns 
in Berlin. In other words, the Allies are to be compelled 
by a phrase to refight the Great War. Venizelist Greece 
was a friendly Power, but Constantinian Greece is a very 
different proposition, and there is no shadow of an excuse 
for the British Government setting the entire Mohammedan 
world by the ears in order that a Sovereign we profoundly 
distrust may bite off more than he can chew. 


No human being can fail to be moved by the catastrophe 
that has culminated in Russia. Literally millions of miser- 
; able people are dying of starvation. The 
onal ~ whole world stands ready to help. But a 
body of thrice-accursed Politicians stands 

between Russia and such relief as other nations can afford. 
These remain entirely unmoved by the sufferings of their 
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compatriots, for which they collectively and individually 
bear a large measure of responsibility by their crazy defiance 


of all human experience, common sense and even human | 


nature. Part of the Soviet’s policy has consisted in using 
food as a weapon, withholding it from their enemies, ice, 
the hated “aristocrats,” “ capitalists,” ‘‘ bourgeoisie,” and 
using it as a bribe with the hungry Proletariat. The 


Kremlin Camarilla now seeks to exploit the Russian Famine, — 


choking off foreign assistance by demanding that the 
administration of all supplies shall be under its supervision, 
and by denying the relieving Powers all serious opportunity 
of independent inspection and control. This simply means 
that imported food would be used like home-grown food, 
i.e. to bolster up Bolshevikism by feeding its partisans 
and allowing everyone else to die. The naive Dr. Nansen, 
whose amiable and admirable character apparently does 
not preserve him against booby-traps, may be prepared to 
trust the good faith of the Soviet, but he can hardly expect 
his credulity to be shared by the Allied Powers in the face 
of the insolent refusal of Chicherin, the Bolshevik Foreign 
Minister or ‘‘ People’s Commissar,’ to allow a_ small 
commission of experts to visit the stricken land and report 
on its needs. In his delirium he described this eminently 
reasonable request as “a monstrous expression of derision 
at the expense of the hungry.” In some cases Politicians 
inflict national bankruptcy on the unfortunate communities 
they misgovern. In others they are content with nothing 
less than the starvation of the people. Everywhere men 
and women are asking themselves, ‘‘ What is the remedy 
for Politicians ?”’ 


THOSE who are still willing to hear the truth about Ireland - 


will find it concisely stated by a gallant and conscientious 
. soldier (General Prescott Decie), who, not 

. — being a Coalitioner by temperament or by 
inclination, found it impossible to eat the 

dirt which the British Government nowadays forces on its 
servants. He published his protest in the Morning Post, 
and by our contemporary’s courtesy we are permitted to 
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reproduce it textually at the end of this number. It speaks 
for itself, concisely explaining some things hitherto obscure. 


| The writer divides the Irish population into three sections: 


(A) the Loyalists, consisting of the Ulster Protestant Loyal- 
ists, the Southern Protestant Loyalists and the Roman 
Catholic Loyalists throughout the country. These Loyalists 
of all classes have contributed to build up the British 
Empire, have fought in the Army and Navy, have served 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary and have helped Britain 
everywhere. They are “ brave, loyal and capable.” (B) The 
Extremists—Sein Fein—including “ all the corner boys, the 
criminals and the murderers.” This population “is one 
of the worst in the world—cruel, cowardly, idle and ineffi- 
cient, corrupt and born intriguers.”’ (C) The Intermediates, 
consisting of all Irishmen who are neither in (A) nor (B). 
This section, being inefficient and lacking moral and phy- 
sical courage, can be easily coerced. ‘“‘ Foreigners, fanatics, 
idealists and self-seekers have been allowed to organize, 
arm and utilize the (B) population.” They have terrorized 
the (C) population by murder, boycotting and arson. Such 


is the situation as defined by a soldier who, for eighteen 


months, was in the R.I.C. while the Crown Forces were 
endeavouring to suppress the murder gang, a task in which 
they would have completely succeeded if properly sup- 
ported by the Government, Press, and people of the United 
Kingdom. As it was, they almost achieved the impossible, 
as the Sinn Feiners had to accept a truce in order to rest 
and reorganize. General Prescott Decie explains the 
“Reprisals,’’ on which there has been much wilful mis- 
understanding. The Extremists had gained their whole 
power by reprisals against everyone who opposed them— 
the Crown Forces had only ‘“‘ the Law,” which was useless, 
as no one dare give evidence, which meant death to the 
witness. The only remedy was counter-reprisals as the 
single means of protecting life and property against organized 
butchery and outrage of every kind. These counter-reprisals 
were regarded as ‘“‘ showing the want of discipline of the 
police. No such thing. The reprisals in my division were 
done under my direction, not because I liked it, but because 
it was the only way.” 
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As General Prescott Decie observes, the policy of counter. 
reprisals was sufficiently successful to compel Sinn Feiners 
to agitate in England against it. “ They 
What We succeeded in getting’ us an order to sto 
Should Know P. 
That was a great victory for the murder 
gang.” The reason that Martial Law, as it was called, 
was a failure was because it was never properly applied— 
“half measures are always useless,” especially in com. 
bating murder. When, despite all difficulties, the Crown 
Forces were on the point of smashing the criminals, their 
chief, ‘‘ a foreigner,’ was called to a conference. This was 
the last straw. The General felt: ‘I could no longer serve 
my country in the R.I.C. The disgrace was more than 
IT could stand.” The Sinn Feiners have simply utilized 
“the truce’? to import arms, to reorganize and refit, and 
are now ready for a fresh start. The indignities inflicted 
on the Crown Forces “are past belief and beyond what 
can be borne by men. R.I.C. sentries have been spat on, 
Police have been constantly insulted. Two R.I.C. con 
stables under me were kidnapped. I was not allowed to 
do anything. . . . The whereabouts of these constables is 
still unknown.” In conclusion the writer makes a fourfold 
appeal to the British people: (1) to disbelieve ‘ stories 
against the Crown Forces; (2) to realize that the Sinn 
Fein Extremist is a cold-blooded murderer; (3) not to 
imagine that Ulster is wrong—‘‘ knowing what I know, 


and seeing what I have seen, I would sooner be dead than’ 


live under any Sinn Fein Government ”’ ; .(4) to understand 
that the friends of the British Empire and England, the 
Loyalists and Ulstermen, are the ones to back, and not the 
murder gang. 


In France it is customary to placard the walls of every 

village throughout the country with any utterance that 

Th captivates the fancy of the Legislature. As 
e 


a a result the French public occasionally learn 

something they would not gather from their 
newspapers. We have nothing of the kind in England, 
which is, perhaps, as well, as the House of Commons would 
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be continually saddling the taxpayer with the cost of 
placarding the Prime Ministerial orations, and our people 
would be even more in the dark than they are. But it 
seems a thousand pities there is no machinery for publishing 
proadcast this admirable and courageous statement of 
General Prescott Decie’s, which sets out in simple and 
convincing language the salient facts so industriously con- 
cealed from the British public. Our Press, which has 
become as demoralized as our politicians, has on one 
pretext or another maintained the same conspiracy of 
silence on this matter as in the case of the atrocious murder 
of Mrs. Lindsay, who is said to have been tortured for 
several weeks before she was done to death by the foul 


‘miscreants with whom the Cabinet are anxious to 


“collogue.”” We can no longer expect the Unionist Central 
Office, or even the Primrose League, to take a hand in 
patriotic propaganda, because, as all the world knows, our 
great, wise and eminent Unionist ‘** leaders ’—who control 
the Unionist machine—are but the Dittos or the Door- 
mats of Mr. Lloyd George; and surely, where the Prime 


Minister may wipe his boots “ President” De Valera—to 


whom not so long ago Mr. Lloyd George correctly sub- 
scribed himself ‘‘ Your obedient servant’”’—may do the 
same. The Primrose League is likewise paralysed, because, 
while one of its big-wigs, the Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, issues pathetic letters to the Press complaining 


of the reluctance of Young England to rally to its standard, 


a still bigger wig, the Most Noble the Marquis Curzon of 
Kedleston, K.G., is content to fill the humble role of 
henchman to De Valera’s “‘ obedient servant.” Altogether 
it is a frightful mix-up. Nobody quite knows where 
anybody else stands. Not a few are mourning “the 
loss of the Birkenhead,” of whom they rashly expected 
better things than a miserable effort “to take murder 
by the throat”? which merely ended in “taking murder by 
the hand.” 


UnpEr Conservative Government Conservative principles 
have some chance of survival and Conservative standards 
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of being observed. Under a Radical or Labour Government 


we at least know where we are and what to expect. More. 


ae over, a Conservative Opposition is always 
i formidable when decently led. The time. 
servers of the Carlton Club, the swashbucklers 

of the Primrose League, are then on their good behaviour 
and, at any rate, pretend to be patriots as the only hope 
of reaching Downing Street. But under the present dispen. 
sation Englishmen never know where they are, and wake 
up every day to find that another pass has been sold for 
nothing. With a few more years of zigzag Government 
there will be so little left to the British Empire that a 
Labour Party might not inconceivably be brought in to 
try to save the remnant. On view, the Coalition has 
become so deservedly unpopular in the constituencies that 
no candidate can be persuaded to sail openly under its 
flag, while any whisper of a “coupon” would settle the 
fate of its unhappy recipient. Nevertheless, we are told 
that the Coalition Party managers regard the Anti-Waste 
movement and the Anti-Waste Press with equanimity, as 
being far more formidable at by-elections than at a General 
Election, because, able to concentrate powerful propaganda 
on one or two constituencies, it would effect little over several 
hundred seats. Therefore, in the absence of effective 
Liberal Opposition and in the face of the political failure 
of Labour, the Government, with the aid of a specious cry 


—obligingly provided by the folly of the Spanish mounte:. 


bank at the head of Sinn Fein, who imagines himself to be 
both a born statesman and a born diplomat—such as 
“the Sovereignty of the British Empire versus a Bolshevik 


Irish Republic,” anticipates another substantial Ministerial | 


majority, though smaller than the present one. All we 
can say is that if, after the events of the last three years, 
the British people renew their faith in Mr. Lloyd George 
and his Cabinet of Ciphers, they will deserve everything 
they will inevitably get. 


Tue first thing he did on securing his Armistice majority 
on an anti-German platform was to become a pro-German, 
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and he has consistently played Germany’s game ever since. 
All his solicitude is reserved for our enemies, all his pinpricks 
for our friends. The first thing he would. 
do, should he appeal to the country on an 
anti-Sinn Fein platform and get a majority 
for keeping Ireland within the Empire, would be to adopt 
a pro-Sinn Fein policy and shatter the last link uniting 
Ireland to England ; nor should we be surprised if he threw 
Ulster to the wolves in the interests of “ Irish unity.”” The 
extent to which the Coalition is counted upon by Little 
Englanders, Separatists and Disruptionists and _ Dis- 
loyalists to do the dirty work over which these have failed 
for nearly forty years, may be gathered from the ecstasies 
of the Nation—so-called on the lucus a non lucendo principle, 
as it is ‘‘ agin’ everything calculated to consolidate the British 
nation, its nationalist sympathies being reserved for any 
hostile community. We commend its tribute to the Prime 
Minister (see “A London Diary” in the Nation of Sep-— 
tember 3rd) to those “‘ Unionists” who have put Mr. Lloyd 
George in a position to win ‘“‘a Jena” at the expense of 
Unionism : 


The Latest 
“ Jena ” 


Unlike any of his British predecessors, Mr. George, offering the goods that 
Ireland wants, can DELIVER THEM. How? First, he has an absolutely acquies- 
cent Opposition. Labour and Liberalism are practically solid for the terms, 
for their leaders know well that they could never make such an offer with, a 
hope of realizing it intact. Some part or other, probably some vital member, 
must be whittled away in the haggling of Parliament. Now this all-but-Tory 
Cabinet stands pledged to the independence of Ireland. Say that there is a 
dissident or two, or a factionist. Nevertheless, the word has gone forth, and 
in substance it is the charter of a nation. Its author is the most successful 
politician of our times ; he is also the man who, for good or for evil, has destroyed 
the system that made an Anglo-Irish settlement impossible. He might conceiv- 
ably go down before a powerful Tory Cave, leaving confusion. But there is 
no Cave. The Georgian luck holds, not merely because the Prime Minister 
is a spell-binder of unusual accomplishment, but because this time Fate has 
dealt him one of her winning numbers. It is his Jena year, and he will try 
not to miss it. ; 


ALTHOUGH the Prime Minister has been allowed to drag his 
Coalition at the heels of ‘‘ President’? De Valera—who is in 
his turn following his gunmen—during many 
weary weeks, at the moment of writing 
there is nothing positive to record. But 
our optimists live on hope, as they have done since the 


“President” and 
Prime Minister 
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“* negotiations,” or, as we prefer to call them, the Surrender 
began. They would have us believe that we are on the eve 
of the Millennium, when the British Cabinet will be able 
literally as well as figuratively to fall into the arms of Dail 
Eireann. If Mr. Lloyd George has learnt anything from 
this painful and humiliating episode, it must be the old, old 
lesson that it is easier to start a stampede than to stop 
one. Apparently, Ministers ingenuously conceived that 
the murder gang would respond to their ‘“ overtures” 
by meeting them half-way and throwing over their wild 
men, thus “saving face”’ for the Coalition and enabling 
a Conference to assemble on the comfortable basis of 
Dominion Government. How could ‘“ President” De 
Valera refuse what General Smuts, as an expert on rebellions 
and rebels, strongly advised him to accept? It was “un- 
thinkable.” The possibility of Dail Eireann scorning the 
“noble sacrifice’? which the Marquis Curzon and other 
spurious Unionists had reconciled themselves to making 
at the expense of other people never crossed the Ministerial 
mentality. They forgot+-Bourbons usually forget some 
thing—that by hoisting the white flag to undefeated rebels 
they effectually confessed themselves beaten, and made 
“President ’? De Valera ‘master of the situation. It was 
not for our white flaggers to impose terms, but to accept 
terms from the victors. Indeed, Ministers have been 
“getting it in the neck” ever since, receiving so little 
consideration from Sinn Fein that Mr. Lloyd George is 
said to seriously contemplate appealing to the British 
electorate to pull him out of the ghastly Irish bog, to which 
the Coalition are devoting the Autumn Recess. It were 
a waste of time to analyse the stream of notes that have 
flowed backwards and forwards between ‘“ President” 
and Prime Minister—communication being complicated 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s withdrawal to a remote spot in 
the Highlands, whither he periodically summons his Cabinet 
of Ciphers in the intervals of consorting with Coalition 
Dukes. The physical atmosphere is evidently as damp and 
depressing as the usual environment in which Ministers 
move and live and have their being—the appeals, arguments, 
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exhortations and covert threats addressed to ‘‘ the President ”’ 
being couched in a very minor key and being received 
accordingly by that Potentate. 


It would be vastly entertaining were there less at stake, 
and could we look upon the whole business as a panto- 
mime put on to enliven the dead season. 
But unhappily this miserable Coalition is 
for the time being the British Government, 
and represents Great Britain in the eyes of the world, while 
the democratic doctrine that “every people have the 
Government they deserve’ makes it impossible for any of 
us to remain mere spectators of the farce or tragedy. We 
are all involved. The Coalition ignominy is our ignominy. 
When it crawls before criminals we do ditto. When it 
eats dirt we enjoy the same diet. The policy of the Coali- 
tion is Conference at any price. Mr. Lloyd George has a 
mania for Conference, at which his friends tell him he excels. 
Therefore he invited ‘“ President’? De Valera to confer, 
but the ‘‘ President’? fancies himself in other directions, 
and his strength lies elsewhere, being, moreover, convinced 
that he had only to stand out in order to get whatever he 


wanted from a Government of Scuttlers. Loathe Sinn 


Fein and all its works as we do whole-heartedly, we must 
admit that it has consistently stood for one thing and one 
thing only, on which it has never shown the least disposi- 
tion to compromise. “President”? De Valera personifies 
that principle, which, without stultifying himself and com- 
mitting suicide, if not inviting murder, he cannot abandon, 
nor is he tempted to do so in order to help Mr. Lloyd George 
out of an impossible hole, in which “the President”? hopes 
to bury him. This principle is “ Ireland a nation,” i.e. an 
independent Sovereign State, no less independent, no less 
Sovereign, than Spain, Switzerland or Sweden. Therefore, 
when, with the approval of his Cipher Cabinet and amid 
the plaudits of the Downing Street and “‘ dope ”’ Press, the 
Prime Minister formally invited Dail Eireann to a confer- 
ence at Inverness, he received the answer that should have 
been anticipated, and for which this at least must be said, 
VOL. LXXVIII 12 
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viz. that “the President” declined to assist Mr. Lloyd 
George either in humbugging himself or in throwing dust 


in the eyes of the British people concerning the aims of the 
Rebellion. 


In these days we have to be thankful for the smallest 
mercies, and are grateful for a declaration so clear and 
categorical that even a Cabinet Minister 
can understand it, while no Cabinet Minister 
can explain it away. Conference, yes, said 
‘** President ’’ De Valera, but— 


Small 
Mercies 


‘¢In this final Note we deem it our duty to reaffirm that 
our position is, and only can be, as we have defined it 
throughout this correspondence. Our nation has formally 
declared its independence, and recognizes itself as a Sovereign 
State. It is only as the representatives of that State, and 
as its chosen guardians, that we have any authority or 
powers to act on behalf of our people.’’—Mansion House, 
Dublin, September 12th. 


Mr. Lloyd George, whose right hand must be losing its 
cunning, disclosed the fact, in his reply, that he had privately 
made a futile attempt to obscure the issue, and had actually 
‘* offered to regard the letter as undelivered to me in order 
that you (De Valera) might have time to reconsider it. 
Despite this intimation, you have now published the letter 
in its original form.” As a punishment the Prime Minister 
hereby cancelled the Conference advertised for Inverness 
the following week. Mr. Lloyd George feebly added that 
he “‘ must consult my colleagues on the course of action which 
the new situation necessitates ’’—as though ciphers counted 
—after which he valiantly declared ‘‘ His Majesty’s Govern- 


ment cannot reconsider the position which I have stated to — 


you”’ or accept conference on terms tantamount to “an 
official recognition by His Majesty’s Government of the sever- 
ance of Ireland from the Empire and of its existence as an 
independent Republic.”” He was pathetic over the failure 
of “‘ the great concessions’? made by the Coalition to secure 
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“a single step” in response from “the President,’ who 
had “‘ merely reiterated in phrases of emphatic challenge 
the letter and spirit of your original claim.” In other 
words, Dail Eireann had steadily stuck to its guns—and its 
gunmen—an unpardonable offence in the eyes of all “ prac- 
tical politicians’ and their newspapers, and one that no 
self-respecting Coalitioner could ever contemplate. There 
were more notes and even telegrams. In one communica- 


‘tion Mr. Lloyd George went to the length of declaring : 


‘*My colleagues and I cannot meet your delegates as 
representatives of a Sovereign and independent State without 
disloyalty on our part to the Throne and Empire.”’ 


Such brave words alarm us, because we have observed 
that with the regularity of clockwork every valorous 
demonstration by our chicken-hearted Coalition has in- 
variably preceded some ghastly header into the mud. 
Ministers are ominously rumoured to be seeking some 
“formula ’’ which will solve all difficulties. We all know 
what that means. As ‘“‘the President”? refused to “ save 
face’? for the Prime Minister, the latter may try and 
“save face’? for the former. All our Defeatists demand 
that the Conference be held without any restriction and 
deplore the possibility of a rupture over “‘a mere phrase.” 
Will the Coalition once again come to heel or seek escape 
via a Dissolution? Our readers will know more about 
it than we do. Something has been gained. The murder 
gang stands for implacable independence. Dominion 
Government would therefore settle nothing. It would 
merely be a lever to secure the full claim. We are fortified 
in the opinion we expressed last month, that an Inde- 
pendent Irish Republic would be preferable to an Irish 
Dominion as being less dangerous, because less insidious, 
from the British point of view. Ulster could always be 
defended from the sea if Dublin and Cork were foreign 
towns. All Southern Loyalists who preferred to remain 
within the Empire would necessarily receive full reparation 
for disturbance. 
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THe most interesting election since Lady Astor made 
history by succeeding her husband in the representation 
: ; of Plymouth took place last month in Lincoln. 
Mains ilimey shire. A vacancy had occurred in the Louth 
Division by the dramatic death within the 
precincts of the House of Commons of the sitting Liberal 
member, Mr. T. Wintringham, who had scored one of the 
rare successes of the Wee Frees at a by-election. His public- 
spirited and capable widow rejoiced her Party—who ex. 
pected to lose the seat—by consenting to step into the 
breach, but she could hardly hope to prevail against so 
strong a Conservative candidate as Sir Alan Hutchings, 
already in the field, and when Labour intervened with a 
candidate, the Westminster Gazette turned from green to 
blue. Owing to her bereavement Mrs. Wintringham 
eschewed the platform, still further prejudicing her pros- 
pects in the judgment of know-alls. The result was a 
sensational triumph for the first English-born lady returned 
to the House of Commons, the figures being as follows: 


Mrs. T. WINTRINGHAM (Ind. Lib.) .. .. 8,386 
Sm Atan Hutcuines (C.) .. 7,595 
Lieut. J. L. Georae (Lab.).. 93,873 

Ind. Lib. Majority over C. ae ee 791 


There are now, according to the census, more than 2,000,000 
surplus women in the United Kingdom. The idea that after 
six to eight million women have been enfranchised by a male 
Legislature, women could be permanently excluded from 
Parliament, is a delusion worthy of those who entertained 
it. If there be any sense left among the Unionist managers 
they will take a leaf out of their opponents’ book and bring 
forward some of the many capable ladies in whom the 
Unionist Party abounds. The male monopoly of politics 
is a thing of the past. So far as we are able to judge, the 
wives of members of Parliament are frequently less rotten 
in opinion than their husbands, and would not sell all 
their principles in order to keep their Party in office without 
power. In thanking his supporters the defeated candidate, 
Sir Alan Hutchings, said : 
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He was sorry the electors of the division did not like a candidate who 
stood for the monarchy, a Constitution and a great Empire, but preferred 
a candidate who stood for a Little England, a‘free Ireland and a small Navy. 


We share Sir Alan’s sentiments, but can any candidate 
supporting the Coalition seriously claim to stand for any 
of them ? 

THERE is a problem that presses upon many Englishmen 
and Englishwomen more closely than Washington Con- 
ferences or the eternal enigma whether 
Treland shall be mismanaged from London 
or Dublin. Unemployment is upon us in 
an acute, if not unprecedented, form, and is a grave anxiety 
to all classes of the community. We sincerely hope that 
for once politics may be prevented from poisoning an 
economic problem. An enormous number of people are 
out of work at the present time, and with the winter 
approaching see no prospect of getting any employment. 
The causes of this distress are many and well known. It 
is idle to debit the crisis exclusively to one or the other 
factor. There has been an extraordinary lack of fore- 
sight all round, and an orgy of unreason during the artificial 
boom that followed the Armistice. It is not only the work- 
ing classes and the trade unions that lost their heads—the 
business world was almost as bad. Great firms that were 
“full up of orders” shared the general optimism, and could 
not even be got to interest themselves in the financial 
and industrial aftermath of the Great War, with its appalling 
destruction of property and huge and crippling taxation. 
“Production” was the fetish of the moment, and produc- 
tion is admittedly the corner-stone of industrial prosperity, 
but production without markets is useless. The fact that 
so many markets had, so to speak, “gone to pot,” here 
and elsewhere, was complacently ignored. The world of 
business, commerce and banking, with all its excellent and 
sterling qualities, is not strong in its thinking department. 
It hates looking six months ahead as keenly as do other 
Britons, and when disaster comes is apt, with them, to throw 
the blame on some other section of the community. The 


The Pressing 
Problem 
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business world took little or no interest in the Paris Peace 
Conference—treaty-making was “the affair of the poli- 
ticians ”»—with the result that the friends of the enemy 
got round and got hold of our Government, and on the 
pretext of “‘ making Germany pay,” saw to it that Britain 
and France should be “ bled white.” Now we are all “up 
against it,” and some seek relief in “ Anti-Waste”’ agita- 
tion, which has its uses, unless, like many other movements, 
it becomes the prey to “ careerists”’ in Parliament and in 
the Press. Unemployment is both a foreign and a domestic 
problem, caused by the general decline of the purchasing 
power of communities which for four years destroyed most 
things they could lay hands on or diverted them to war 
purposes. The Labour Party presses for the early meeting 
of Parliament to discuss this vital question. This is pro- 
nounced “ unreasonable” by those politicians who consider 
that the House of Commons exclusively exists for Irish pur- 
poses. This attitude makes a bad impression on the man 
on the streets. We fear that Mr. Lloyd George may be 
allowed to make as great a mess of Unemployment as of 
everything else he “settles,” from China to Peru, from 
Malabar to Kerry. 


Durine the war we bore as best we could the terrible toll 
taken of the flower of civilized manhood, as the inevitable 

price to be paid in order that the world might 
RI be made safe from Germany. But we do 
grudge the appalling losses in the air since the Armistice, 
for which there is very little to show, and we cannot help 
feeling that a sensational Press is serving mankind badly 
by its extravagant booming of everything connected with 


the air, an element that has a peculiar psychological effect — 


on the modern unbalanced journalist. The last disaster 
is among the worst. A monster and monstrous airship 
ordered by the United States Government, R 38, was 
making its final trial flight over the Humber before crossing 
the Atlantic, manned by many accomplished airmen and 
mechanics, both American and British, when something 
cracked, and forty-four of ‘‘ the very best’ of both nations 
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perished, only five being saved, of whom two got away by 
a parachute, including Lieutenant A. H. Wann, the Captain 
of R 38. Among the dead were Air-Commander E. M. 
Maitland, who commanded R 34 when she crossed the 
Atlantic—one of our most brilliant officers—and Commander 
L. H. Maxfield, of the United States Navy, who was to have 
taken over the airship from the British. We hate saying 
a word in discouragement of enterprise or adventure, but we 
confess to feeling anxious about “the air tax,’ because 
it falls exclusively upon that section of the community 
which this country, at any rate, can least afford to lose. 
We do not pretend to any competence in aerial matters, and 
should hesitate to pronounce the airship a failure—though 
we cannot see that it has achieved very much so far— 
but even supposing aerial communication developed to the 
point of bringing American newspapers one day earlier from 
New York to London, and English newspapers vice versa, 
would it very much matter, and would the world be so much 
better and happier ? Are not some of us nowadays mistaking 
pace for progress? Every honour has been rendered by 
both countries to these gallant and devoted young men, 
and all one can do is to express sympathy for the many 
families so tragically plunged into grief. 


DesPITE General Smuts’s unconcealable contempt for our 
English love of games—-which is perhaps not surprising 
in a member of a community that rates 
‘“‘slimness? above sportsmanship—we make 
bold to note that the cricket season of 1921 
ended brilliantly with a couple of matches that showed 
the great game at its very best. The year, as we all 
ungrudgingly acknowledge, has been dominated by the 
Australians (who share our love of games) under Mr. 
Armstrong, who not only won all the Test-matches that 
were finished, but polished off every other opponent, 
north, south, east and west. There had rarely, if ever, 
been so prolonged a spell of unbroken victories. The 
Australians were an absolutely unbeaten team when they 
faced Mr. A. C. Maclaren’s scratch pack of young amateurs 
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at Eastbourne at the end of August, and when the latter 
collapsed for 43 in the first innings all seemed over bar 
the shouting. However, Mr. Maclaren’s young men were 
no whit dismayed, and though without a single professional 
bowler, proceeded to get rid of their formidable opponents 
for the manageable score of 174, after which our amateurs 
—headed, as General Smuts may be shocked to hear, by 


a whilom South African cricketer, Mr. G. A. Faulkner, 


who excels with bat and ball—proceeded to pile up the 
useful total of 326. The Australians had only to make 
196 in order to win, and we should have thought ourselves 
lucky to lose by only 5 wickets. As it was, the miracle 
happened—they were disposed of for 168, Mr. Maclaren’s 
side winning by 28 runs. Besides Mr. Faulkner, Mr. Gibson, 
Mr. Hubert Ashton and Mr. M. Falcon greatly distinguished 
themselves, while by common consent the fielding was 
superb. If Mr. Armstrong ever said, as seems doubtful, 
that England played too many professionals and too few 
amateurs in Test Cricket, he spoke the exact truth. Those 
of us who clamoured for the trial of University cricketers 
against the Australians regard the Eastbourne match as 


a reflection on our Selection Committee, who are not suffi- ° 
ciently in touch with the rising generation. Tlie second ° 


match that distinguished the close of the cricket season 
was the brilliant victory of Middlesex over Surrey, which 
once more secured the County Championship for the Metro- 
politan County, which actually made 322 for 4 wickets in 
its second innings. Mr. F. T. Mann, the Middlesex Captain, 
is to be warmly congratulated on maintaining the Warner 
tradition. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


TO THE RIGHT HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, 
PREMIER 


SIR,— 

It was very truly observed nearly three thousand 
years ago by your namesake the Psalmist that “so long 
as thou doest well unto thyself, men will speak well of 
thee.’ The context shows that he wrote this sarcastically, 
if not bitterly, moralizing as he was at the time on the 
emptiness of human ambition and what has been gener- 
ally counted as human success throughout the ages: but 
you come of a class which is addicted to borrowing isolated 
texts out of the Bible to suit its own ends, and it does not 
seem unreasonable to conjecture that you have derived 
much encouragement and comfort from this one through- 
out your life. At any rate, you have certainly acted very 
consistently on its premiss in never losing an opportunity 
of doing well unto yourself; and you are not without 
grounds for agreeing with its conclusion, seeing with what 
apparent admiration of your genius and approval of your 
methods the nation has acquiesced in your rule during the 
past five years. But as King David indicates elsewhere, 
there is a limit even to such continued prosperity as you 
have hitherto enjoyed, and the evidence is now increasing 
every day that you have about reached it. One of the most 
useful assets towards the building up of your fortunes has 
been the habitual apathy, indolence, patience, amiability— 
some people call it one thing, some another: possibly 
you may yourself, with your tongue in your cheek, designate 
it stupidity—of that vast majority of the nation which 
troubles itself very little about politics, preferring to go 
quietly about its own business and leave matters of State 
to those who profess to understand them. But there have 
been others before you who have based their calculations 
on this same prevalence of a temperamental peculiarity : 
who have presumed on it to a point where they have come 
to believe that they actually had it on their side: yet 
have one and all been rudely awakened in the end to 
the huge mistake they have been making. Do you suppose 
that you are going to be the exception ? 

When I look back on your career, Sir, I cannot help 
being reminded of that kind of young men who come down 
from the Universities every year in greater or less quantities, 
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full of enthusiasm and _ self-confidence—or conceit—and 
prepared offhand to right all the wrongs of our social 
system, to effect several innovations in it which they have 
satisfied themselves are imperative, and generally to re. 
organize ab initio the affairs of this hitherto very imper. 
fectly managed planet. There is, of course, this difference 
between them and you, that they start out on their self. 
imposed task with a genuine and honest, albeit quixotic, 
desire to benefit and elevate humanity, whereas you have 
from the first only regarded the discontents and _short- 
comings of human nature as a means to be exploited to 
your own personal advantage: but where you closely 
resemble them is in the scantiness of your working outfit, 
mainly consisting as it does of a second-hand and ex parte 
knowledge of the problems to be solved—with, in your 
case, a strong dash of class prejudice and jealousy thrown 
in—in the cocksureness of your opinions, but above all 
in your persuasion that in you the one and only Man has 
arrived for want of whom the world has been doing so 
badly throughout the ages. 

To the young men in question, however, it usually 
happens that, after a year or so of mixing with their equals, 
they either of their own fundamental good sense and 
training realize their limitations for themselves, or else 
are laughed, or metaphorically kicked, into doing so: and, 
though they may not abate in their zeal for the cause of 
humanity, approach it with that better sense of values— 
including their own—which renders their subsequent work 
so much the more effective and useful. Unfortunately for 
us over whose destinies you are at present set, you have 
never experienced the same wholesome discipline as these, 
nor enjoyed—probably have not sought—the same oppor: 
tunities of enlarging your outlook on life. Nobody can 
question that you have gifts of a sort—chiefly of a Celtic 
sort—which if properly regulated and applied might have 
proved of considerable service to your country: but where 
you have always shown yourself lacking is in that sense of 
proportion—and, I may add, of humour—and that recognition 
that there are other sides to any question than your own, 
wherein lies the secret of real statesmanship. You have 
been content to go on in your own narrow groove of self- 
advancement, a law unto yourself, listening only to such 
counsels as are pleasing to you, caring for no interests, 
public or private, but your own—have you, may I ask, 
ever been known to do what may be termed a really dis- 
interested good turn to anybody ?—to the point where now 
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ou stand, with the nation which has so foolishly and 
pathetically trusted you, on the brink of disaster and ruin. 

You began life, we are given to understand, as the 
clever boy of your Welsh village, where there was no one 
qualified, or more probably no one who at that early stage 
of your precocity thought it worth his while, to contradict 
ou. As the energetic young solicitor, ready to play the 
part of local Hampden whenever there was anything to 
be gained from it, your associations, other than of a hostile 
kind, with people of a different way of thinking to yourself 
are not likely to have been frequent. Then you got into 
Parliament, and that deprived you of your last chance of 
having what you must excuse my describing colloquially 
as “the nonsense” knocked out of you. I do not wish 
to speak slightingly of so august an assembly as the House 
of Commons, or to suggest that it cannot keep its members 
under proper control; but everyone knows how good- 
naturedly tolerant it is even of the most ill-conditioned 
amongst them, provided that they do not outstep the 
bounds of actual decorum; and, given a man to whom the 
desirability has never occurred of seeing himself as others 
see him, who has rather more than an ordinary share of 
—again to speak colioquially—the “ gift of the gab,” and, 
last but not least, who shows himself to be wholly unscru- 
pulous in his methods of helping his party, it is quite on 
the cards that he will come, even if it be to the dis- 
approval, open or covert, of the greater number of his 
fellows, to the top. And your Parliamentary progression 
has been exactly on these lines. You may flatter yourself 
that you have got on through your exceptional abilities 
and merits, but it has really been through your unabashed 
efrontery and pushfulness, and that not very high-class 
kind of cleverness with which you have taken advantage 
of the desire of your fellow-members to play the game 
towards you as you would never have dreamt of playing 
it towards them. 

It has been said of Napoleon Bonaparte that, when 
anyone was recommended to him for employment, the 
first question he asked was “ whether he was lucky,” that 
being to his mind a matter of far greater importance than 
any abilities or attainments that the candidate might 
possess. If the story is true, then you would have un- 
doubtedly been a man after his heart: for you have cer- 
tainly had your full share, or more than an average human 
being’s share, of luck throughout your public life. You 
came on to the Parliamentary stage at a time when the old 
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Liberal Party was in very low water, and, casting about 
for some means of retrieving its fortunes, had practically 
surrendered itself into the hands of the more violent Radicals, 
of whom you were a rising type. For effective—or, in 
other words, vote-carrying—support they found themselves 
compelled to look to the most ignorant and easily gulled 
elements of the population, in the working on whose cupidity 
and even worse passions by specious promises of benefits 
to come, and supposed injuries and injustices to be avenged, 
if they would only put and keep the promisers in power, 
you, with your irresponsible verbosity and your perfect 
genius for suppressing the truth and suggesting the false 
to fit what you called your arguments, speedily established 
yourself as a pastmaster. I often amuse myself by specu- 
lating as to what must be your feelings nowadays when 
you look back to the bygone time when you were so busily 
occupied in stirring up your Nonconformist brethren to 
“passive resistance,” or fomenting all the latent envy, 
hatred, and malice of the East-enders against their betters, 
and often their actual benefactors, with your Limehouse 
oratory: when you were, in short, sowing the seeds for a 
crop the fructification of which you must, to say the least 
of it, be sometimes finding rather inconvenient in your 
present circumstances. 

However, at the time these methods served your purpose 
to most excellent effect, in that your leaders, even if some 
of them may have in their secret hearts disliked and dis 
trusted you, found themselves becoming absolutely dependent 
on you; and you were consequently able to make your 
own terms with them in respect to the price—or, to put 
it more delicately, the reward—of your invaluable services. 
You were not to be put off with a mere Presidency of the 
Board of Trade, which afforded you no adequate scope for 
your peculiar talents: you could be content with nothing 
less than the Chancellorship of the Exchequer ; not, I think, 
because you can even then have been conscious of any 
special aptitude for finance, but because, once you had the 
responsibility for the public purse in your own hands, you 
would have no one to check you in your vast schemes for 
securing the allegiance of the ‘“‘ have nots” of the nation 
to your party in its campaign against the “ haves.” 

[ am not going to recapitulate in detail your wondrous 
achievements during the Great War. I have had occasion 
to examine into these before, and have even ventured so 
far as to say what to my mind they really amount to. It 
will be sufficient here, I think, to point out that throughout 
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this critical period in your fortunes—and, incidentally, the 
nation’s—your luck never once deserted you. Your party 
was in power when the war broke out: your political 
opponents, instead of profiting as they might have done 
fom the momentary confusion, patriotically waived all 
traditional differences and loyally rallied to the support 
of your colleagues and yourself in the face of the common 
danger—one cannot help reflecting, en passant, in view of 
your performances during the Boer War, how far otherwise 
you would have certainly behaved had the positions been 
reversed —and when, after your magnanimous, because 
no doubt to yourself repugnant, exposure of your whilom 
chief’s and friend’s shortcomings as an organizer of victory, 
you gallantly threw yourself into the breach caused by 
his resignation, you found the spade-work of the war 
already so effectively carried out by our sailors and soldiers, 
and the national determination to see it successfully through 
so assured, that all that remained for you to do was to 
sit tight, restrain your instinctive desire to bring hostilities 
toa premature end, and so come triumphantly on the top, 
so to speak, of the ever-mounting wave to the safety of 
the shore. My immediate concern, however, is not so 
much with what you are supposed to have accomplished 
or the manner of its reputed accomplishment, as with the 
consequences of it all, first to yourself, and secondly, 
through and because of you, to the nation. 

The net result of so phenomenal a run of luck as you 
have enjoyed on a not too well-ordered brain has been not 
oly to confirm you in the belief in which you have more 
or less grown up that you have the capacity for always 
doing the thing that is right, but to imbue you with that | 
still more comfortable conviction that a thing must neces- 
sarily be right because you do it; with the not unnatural 
corollary that nobody can do anything as well as yourself. 
The effect of this conviction on your policy—or what you 
are pleased to regard as such—as Prime Minister might 
almost be described as funny, were it not that the outcome 
of a Prime Minister’s actions is bound to be of serious 
import one way or another to the nation at large. Your 
notion of the kind of government that is best for this 
country seems to have been largely borrowed from that 
arch-charlatan of modern times, the ex-Kaiser William the 
Second. Having been largely responsible for the fallacious 
theory now so rife amongst us that the State is something 
quite apart from the nation, a kind of grandmotherly 
super-being, whose actions may often seem to us to be 
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disagreeable, but whose wisdom we have no right to question 
and desiring, no doubt, the better to illustrate it, you have 
constituted yourself the State. It is true that for the look 
of the thing you have formed a Cabinet of Ministers for 
different departments, in accordance with the received 
practice of Prime Ministers in this country; but it would 
seem, at least to the uninitiated observer, that your 
principal object in doing so has been to find “ cushy” 
jobs for the more faithful—or the most dangerous—of 
your supporters, for to all practical intents and purposes 
they might as well not be there. It is, of course, usual 
for Prime Ministers to direct the general policy of their 
several departments, but you are not content with that, 
You must have a finger, a hand, generally both hands— 
one might even suggest both feet—in everything that is 
going on, and take charge of no matter what kind of business 
it may be that has to be carried through, down to the smallest 
and most niggling detail ; the supposedly responsible Minis 
ter’s part in the show being merely limited, according 
to your views, to taking the blame if anything goes wrong, 
And when we come to consider with what equipment, or 
rather want of it, you enter so boldly on all these manifold 
ventures, rushing in like a certain class of persons whom 
it might not be wholly polite to specify in so august a 
connection, where angels, so to speak, fear to tread: when 
we remember that your experience in handling public 
affairs has been acquired exclusively under the sordid and 
mind-cramping conditions of modern party politics: that 
you started in life with no more education than the very 
superficial kind obtainable in an elementary school, and, if 
report speaks truly, you have never taken any great trouble 
to supplement it; that your only qualifications, therefore, 
for the multifarious functions which you so readily and 
greedily assume are an unbounded degree of assurance and 
a certain amount of what ladies specially pride themselves 
on as “intuition,” but mere men are more inclined to 
regard as jumping at conclusions; then we can begin to 
understand why it is that our national affairs are in such 
a hopeless mess as they are in at present. . 

For there can be no question either that we are in a 
devil of a mess, or that, to quote the plaint of the very 
minor poet to his mistress, “it is all along of you.” Always 
bearing in mind your peculiar temperament, it is not diffi- 
cult to realize how it is that your original conception of 
your gigantic capabilities matured into that degree of 
swollen-headedness of which we have been having such 
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mcomfortable exemplification during the past few years. 
With a devoted band of obsequious and not always dis- 
interested newspaper proprietors and editors seeing to the 
ersistent advertising of your praises as the saviour of the 
country in the much overrated munition crisis, and, by induc- 
tive process of reasoning, as the winner of the war generally ; 
with the larger part of the nation, in its unwillingness to 
venture an independent opinion on subjects which it fancied 
to be outside its intellectual scope, accepting sheeplike 
the written word as necessarily gospel, and therefore echoing 
this artificial adulation as though it were the real thing; 
it was quite in the order of things that you should come 
in time (and we may be sure that in your case it required 
no very long time) to regard yourself as having in very 
truth and fact won the war, and, having achieved that 
triumph, as therefore constrained to pile up others in any 
sphere that might offer itself—or, if it did not actually 
offer itself, might occur to you as a good one, from your 
own point of view, in which to adventure. 

And there appeared to be great openings for the display 
of your extraordinary abilities in the aftermath of the war. 
Abroad there were practically the whole of Central and 
Eastern Europe and a great part of Asia and Africa to be 
resettled ; and you, in company with your fellow-idealist 
Mr. Woodrow Wilson, incontinently plunged into the task 
of resettlement with no sort of knowledge of the racial 
traditions ‘and differences to be reckoned with, with appar- 
ently very vague ideas even as to the actual situation of 
some of the countries and peoples concerned, and as the 
sole principle on which your procedure was to be based, 
the fact that you and your coadjutor wished certain 
things to be so, and therefore they must be so. At home 
there were our domestic concerns to be set straight, the 
divergences during the war from our normal routine to be 
rectified, and our industrial and social life to be put back 
into proper running order: all of which would clearly 
have best been done by removing all the artificial conditions 
necessitated by the exigencies of the war and leaving 
things to find their own level as much as possible in their 
own way: but to your great mind, obsessed with the 
strange idea that we had been fighting, not to preserve a 
system which we had got, and with which we were on the 
whole quite contented, from being taken away from us by 
the Germans, but for something else of which you alone 
possessed the pattern, called for the institution of an entirely 
new state of things, or a “ reconstruction,” as you termed 
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it, the outstanding feature of which was that you were 
to be the central figure of it, dispensing benefits, settling 
differences, redressing injustices and all the rest of it, off 
your own bat. I trust I shall not be thought profane if 
I confess that the impression left on myself at least, after 
survey of your general conduct since the end of the war, hag 
been that you must be suffering from the delusion that 
you have been sent down to us direct from above with 
plenary powers to establish a new dispensation, if not indeed 
to create a brand-new heaven and earth. 

In regard, then, in the first place, to our external rela. 
tions, the consequences of your intrusion into matters 9 
obviously beyond the scope of the amateur—or even of 
the most highly inspired genius, if he has no_ practical 
knowledge of the problems with which he is attempting to 
deal—have been only what were to be expected. Perhaps 
you might have made a greater success of your self-imposed 
task if you had entered upon it with an absolutely open 
mind, prepared to learn as you went along: but you started 
with certain fixed preconceptions and prejudices, and 0 
far from showing yourself willing to abandon them in 
deference to expert reasoning, forced them, as it were, 
down the throats of your colleagues at the Peace Conference 
by sheer virtue of your presumable mandate as_ British 
Prime Minister. ‘Take, for instance, that wonderful doctrine 
of “ self-determination”? on which you and Mr. Wilson 
insisted so strongly as a cure for all the national and racial 
troubles of the world. In its logical fulfilment it would 
have broken up the world, including the United Kingdon, 
into an infinitude of minute and quarrelsome States ; and, 
so far as it has been worked out, by raising false hopes in 
some quarters and conferring self-government in others 
where the ground is not in the least ready for it, it has 
sown the seeds of discord and strife in many parts for 
years to come. Take also, since the Peace Treaty has been 
signed, your almost squeamish anxiety that, for some 
reason best known to yourself, its terms should be applied 
as mildly as possible to our late enemies and the originators 
of the whole war, the Germans, but observed to the letter 
where any of their late victims or of our Allies are concerned, 
under penalty of the condign displeasure of the nation 
whom in this case there can be no question you so grossly 
misrepresent. As things stand, therefore, the wonderful 
peace for which you and Mr. Wilson have arrogated to 
yourselves so preponderating a responsibility has left 
Europe, if not other parts of the world, in as combus- 
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tible a condition as before the war, if, indeed, not more 
so: while if it were not that the French appear happily 
to have grasped the fact that you and the British nation 
are not quite the same thing, your very half-hearted regard 
for their interests would be likely so to have estranged 
them from us as to have left us, in the not wholly im- 
probable event of fresh trouble with Germany, to face it by 
ourselves. 

So also have your methods of handling our domestic 
affairs been characterized in their turn by like preconceptions 
and prejudices, supplementing that colossal ignorance which’ 
is common to social reformers of your type on all questions 
economic, and, for the matter of that, human. Had you, 
when the war was over, followed the common-sense and 
straightforward course of taking the nation into your 
confidence, telling it that as it had already successfully 
passed through a time of trial by tightening its belt, setting 
its teeth, and as a whole pulling loyally together, so now, 
if it continued to do all these things, it would equally well 
come through the hard times left behind by the war, there 
can be no doubt that it would have responded to the new 
call as gallantly as it had done to the first. But such a 
course evidently did not occur to you. Probably your 
inherent dislike to anything quite straight had something 
to do with it: it is quite likely that you could not bring 
yourself to reciprocate the trust which the nation had so 
whole-heartedly reposed in you: but there can be no 
doubt that the principal reason was that you had your 
own patent plan for the reform of our corner of the universe, 
as of the others, all cut and dried, and you were not going 
to abandon it for any of the everyday methods which might 
suggest themselves to commoner minds. 

What was fatal to your plan was that it was based on 
two gross fallacies: the first, that the Extremist minority 
of the working class was the most important element of 
the nation, and therefore the only one that needed your 
real attention, being, in fact, that on which you have acted 
throughout your career, probably finding it too useful to 
call for any investigation as to its soundness: and the 
second, that everything—meaning the placation of this 
minority—-could be effected by an unsparing expenditure 
of the public money, being no doubt the outcome of your 


delightful experiences in the way of handling the blank 


cheques accorded you by the nation during the war. The 
question of how far the resources of the nation were inex- 
haustible or otherwise does not seem to have troubled 
VOL. LXXVIII 13 
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you at all. You therefore set to work during the war, 
in anticipation of the requirements of your friends—now 
fast developing, as they realized how they had been made 
use of to further your personal ambitions, into your most 
implacable enemies—the Labour Party to wit, to conciliate 
and at the same time forestall them by building up, under 
cover of your War Cabinet, that system of State Socialism 
at which they as well as yourself had so long aimed; with 
this difference, that whereas they contemplated an elaborate 
and expensive Bureaucracy in which Labour, as represented 
by themselves, was to have all the best places, your ideal 
was the same Bureaucracy as centred in and deriving its 
motive power solely from yourself. What has chiefly con- 
cerned the nation as a whole, however, is that it has found 
itself saddled with the Bureaucracy anyhow, and has got 
to pay through the nose for it. 

Of the direct ill effects of your intrigues on the industrial 
and commercial fortunes of the country, I could multiply 
examples almost indefinitely, but I will confine myself 
here to two of the most glaring. To meet the inevitable 
disorganization of employment through the change from 
war to peace conditions, any real statesman would have 
hastened to withdraw all the war-time restrictions on and 
impediments to trade and industry, and so afford the 
desired opportunities for continued wage-earning. But this 
would have entailed the abandonment of the position you 
had appropriated to yourself of Lord High Controller of 
everything in general and Special Providence: to the working 
classes in particular, and so, as a short way out of the 
dilemma in which you for the moment found yourself, 


you hit on the ingenious plan of subsidizing practically - 


everyone below the status of a tax-payer who happened 
to find himself or herself out of work: conveniently ignoring 
the salient fact that you were thereby, on the one hand, 
placing a premium on recruiting to the ranks of our already 
too numerous industrial slackers, and on the other, by calling 
on the employing classes to furnish the wherewithal for 
your benevolence, correspondingly reducing their power of 
providing employment. With a further feature of your 
strategy and factor towards both the hampering of industry 
and through it the general impoverishment of the nation 
we are all too painfully acquainted. I refer to your in- 
veterate habit of personally interfering in all our industrial 
disputes, with invariably disastrous effects, due partly to 
your blind acceptance of the Labour leaders’ false premisses 
that a man’s wage should be estimated according to what 
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he chooses to regard as his proper standard of living, and 
not to the amount of work he chooses to do, and partly 
to the same leaders’ realization of your squeezability when 
you think they are threatening trouble. The crowning 
example of your incompetence in this direction has been 
in the instance of the recent coal strike, ‘settled’ after 
three months’ practical starvation of the whole industrial 
system of the country—and a good deal of posing as the 
“strong man” on your part—by the imposition of a black- 
mailing subsidy of ten millions on the rest of the nation ; 
with, incidentally, an inducement to the Extremists to 
try it on again when the money is all spent. I believe 
you take credit to yourself in all this for having “ staved 
off revolution.” Bearing in mind that “‘staving off’ does 
not imply finality: that we have already spent more on 
the process than we can well afford, and are likely to be 
called upon to spend yet further: and that the respectable 
elements of the nation have, as a rule, proved quite able 
to take care of themselves when put to the test: one is 
inclined to wonder whether it would not after all be better, 
and cheaper, to have our revolution and get done with it. 

I am not going to say very much on the subject of 
Ireland, as at the time of writing matters there are still 
very much in the balance. I chiefly mention it because 
it provides us with perhaps a more than usually striking 
instance of your incorrigible propensities both for ‘ nego- 
tiation’ in preference to straightforward action whenever 
you are confronted with a crisis or a difficulty, and for 
choosing the wrong people to negotiate with. In this 
case again you have mistaken a small body of dreamers 
and schemers, who in the pursuit of their dreams and 
schemes have allowed themselves to fall under the influence 
and adopted the methods wholesale of the Bolshevik enemies 
of society, for the Irish people, and by accepting them and 
their South-American-Jew self-styled President seriously, 
even to the point of treating with them as though they 
constituted a sovereign State, have confirmed them in their 
belief that their campaign of terrorism and murder has 
paid: while at the same time you have discouraged the 
forces of the Crown, who, if left to carry on their work 
of restoring law and order with free hands, would have 
won the confidence of the sane elements of the Irish nation 
long ago, and enabled the vast majority of law-abiding 
people to possess their lives and property in peace. It is 
true that for the moment, no doubt because you have at 
last realized that there are some things which the British 
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public will not stand, you have stiffened your back and 
taken up a firm stand against the overweening pretensions 
of the rebels: but even in the not wholly certain event of 
your maintaining this, to you, unaccustomed attitude to 
the bitter end, you have, in your blundering egoism, stirred 
up such a storm of unrest, distrust and hatred on our 
sister isle as it will take years of tact and patience and 
tons of treasure properly to allay. ; 
The fact of the matter is that though, through a tem. 
porary aberration on the part of the British public, you 
have been put into the highest office in our government that 


you can attain to, and have further been entrusted in your — 


tenure of the same with powers such as have never been 
accorded to any of your predecessors, your incapacity to 
govern is by this time patent in the eyes of the world, 
You are far too greatly concerned with the personal aspect 
of your position, far too much occupied in preserving your 
balance in the lofty heights to which you have climbed, 
to have any room left in your mind for your true duty as 
the First Minister of the State, the taking, namely, the 
strong line one way or the other in all matters of State, 
without regard to the consequences to yourself. Thus you 
have no settled policy on any subject whatever, but depend 
on a constant system of opportunism and temporizing for 
getting through your difficulties, or rather slurring over 
them as they occur day by day. Which is all very well 
for a time, but cannot go on for ever. A shrewd American 
statesman has said: “You can fool some of the people 
all the time, and you can fool all the people some of the 
time, but you can’t fool all the people all the time”; and 
you are coming fast to the end of your tether. It is possible 
that in your intense self-satisfaction you are incapable of 
realizing the fact. I have been told, indeed, that according 
to your reading of the adverse verdicts which are now 
being constantly given against your extravagant and in- 
competent administration, they mean that the country is 
turning against the Conservative element {n your Coalition, 
and by inference towards that peculiar régime of which 
you are the inventor and principal exponent. If you 
were not so absorbed in your own turnings and twistings 
to keep yourself in power, if you were not so prone to listen 
exclusively to those who make it their business and _ profit 
to flatter you, and would devote a little close attention 
to the real mind of that ‘“ People” of whose championship 
—as opposed to the “Dukes” of your imagination—you 
have made such a profession, you would know that its 
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instincts are fundamentally Conservative, and that it is 
getting thoroughly sick and tired of all your wonderful 
and costly innovations, sick and tired of having its good 
name and honour and credit dragged in the dust, sick and 
tired, in short, of you. And still more so is this the case 
amongst those middle and lower middle classes whom you 
have so consistently ignored throughout your career, but 
who are, in fact, the true power in the nation, not only 
holding the money-bags—which they are not disposed to 


open any further—but as the actual majority on that count 


of heads on which you set such store. Go down amongst 
the small shopkeeper class, even amongst the steady and 


thrifty elements of your special protégés the working classes, 


and learn what they are thinking and saying of you. — 

Perhaps you flatter yourself that, as it is the habit of 
your sycophants to tell you, there is no one to take your 
place, and so you are secure against disturbance. But 
apart from the implication in this that you are to add the 
gift of immortality to all the many you believe you already 
possess, or that we must resign ourselves to the thought 
that when you are no longer here to guide us we must of 
necessity put up the shutters, you may completely disabuse 
yourself on that score. There are plenty of men of the 
kind the nation prefers to your kind—men of honour, 
education, breeding and common sense: they may not 
pretend, indeed, to your sparkling cleverness, but we have 
had enough of sparkling to last us for some time to come— 
qualified to take up the reins of government when the call 
comes: and the call will not be long in coming. 

You have drunk to your fill of the wine of popularity, 
and now, if you are a wise man, you will retire gracefully 
before you are kicked out. ‘You have starred a good deal 
of late years in the part of a self-sacrificing patriot, and 
if you prefer to put it that you recognize that you have 
done your work and it will be better for the country for 
you to leave it to be carried on by fresher, and therefore 
physically stronger, men, there can be no objection to 
your doing it that way. The manner of your going is 
immaterial, so long as you go. 

Believe me, Sir, 
Yours expectantly, 
THE MAN IN THE STREET 
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SomE three years ago I wrote briefly, in this Review, upon 
the causes of Revolution, and contented myself with the 
category given by Francis Bacon, as, for example, the dis- 
bandment of armies, factions grown desperate, the decay 
of manufactures, and so forth. These causes are at work 
now; but there is another cause which Bacon neglected: 
the Revolutionary idea. 

And when we speak of the idea of Revolution, we think 


at once of Karl Marx. If Marx was by no means the first 


to think of it, it was he who reduced it to a system and stated 
it in terms to which all our revolutionaries refer when they 
desire to justify themselves. Marxism has become almost 
a religion: the portrait of Karl Marx has become the ikon 
of Soviet Russia. 

The reason I take to be this: Karl Marx’s system 
has at least the appearance of logic. As with the Wealth 
of Nations, so with Das Kapital: if we accept the premisses, 
we must be very wary indeed to avoid the conclusion. 
And the conclusion is that property is unjust, that the 
upper classes have no right to exist, that the armed 
Proletariat must seize by force both the wealth and the 
government of the world: in short, a bloody Revolution. 

The Marxian system is the more difficult to disturb 
because it is written largely, though not always, in a crabbed 
ponderous and German style, the text being interspersed 
with plentiful arithmetical and algebraic formule. These 
formule, when they have been examined by mathematicians, 
are found to mean little or nothing ; but they certainly have 
had their effect in impressing the Proletariat. This—and its 
foundations—-give the Marxian system an appearance of 
solidity. As to the foundations, they are like those of the 
island of Laputa, which contained some absurdities, yet 
rested securely on ‘‘an even, regular plate of adamant.” 
They are the famous Marxian ‘“ materialistic conception 
of history.” This conception is, briefly, that history con- 
sists of a perpetual struggle between classes, and that as 
. the feudal class was supplanted by the bourgeoisie, so the 
bourgeoisie is to be supplanted by the Proletariat. 

The logical consequences of this discovery are shatter- 
ing to the world as it is. If the true division of society 
is into classes, nations have no right to exist. They are 
false divisions of society, like bulkheads in ships, invented 
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for the protection of the bourgeoisie. Internationalism is 
thus a consequence of this postulate. And _ patriotism, 
which is the spirit of nationalism, is discredited as a 
bourgeois superstition or pretence. Not only so, but “ Law, 
morality, religion are . . . merely so many bourgeois pre- 
judices, behind which as many bourgeois interests are 
concealed.”’ 

The result, the divine event, is, therefore, the resumption 
of property and power by the Proletariat. And this is 
to be done “ by the forcible overthrow of all existing social 
conditions.” 


Let the ruling classes tremble at a Communist revolution. The Proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They have a world to win. Working 
men of all countries, unite.* ; 


Now, I agree with Marx upon the necessity of an historical 
foundation for any system: I@might even be willing to 
accept a ‘‘ materialistic interpretation of history’ and to 
concede that man is ruled by interest, although he dis- 
guises his desires in reason and cloaks his instincts in philo- 
sophy. Yet I suggest that the Marxian interpretation of 
history. is false, and that the system which rests upon it 
is false also. 

“The history,” says Marx, “of all hitherto existing 
society is the history of class struggles.” + Let us examine 
this statement in the light of experience. 

In the once great locomotive works of Fives-Lille, a few 
days after the Armistice, I saw in the ruins of a vast work- 
shop a group of half-starved ragged workmen painfully 
raking over a heap of old iron, sorting out certain hand- 
tools and gauges which they had contrived to hide. 

Suppose I had gone to these workmen and said: “‘ Com- 
rades, you act foolishly. The Germans, in taking away 
the lathes and steam-hammers at which you used to slave, 
rendered you a service; they broke your chains. As you 
had nothing to lose, you lost nothing. Your true enemies 
are Messieurs the Directors of the Compagnie Fives-Lille.”’ 

What would they have said? They might, perhaps, 
have thrown a piece of old iron at my head, or they might, 
with that sweet reasonableness which we find so highly 
developed in the North of France, have replied : 

‘“No, monsieur, you are wrong. The Germans are 
equally our enemy, whether they are workmen or masters. 
From the beginning of time until now there has frequently 


* The Communist Manifesto, by Marx and Engels (1848). T Ibid: 
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been war between us. And these engineering works they 
have destroyed because they are our defence as well ag 
our employment. So far from being a prison to us, they 
were our pride and joy. Here we made bridges and loco. 
motives of a marvellous strength and beauty. So far 
from having had nothing but our chains, we had our work, 
which supported us, our families, our houses, our gardens, 
our clubs, our cabarets: in fact, everything that man could 
desire ; and now they are all lost to us by the spite of these 
accursed Germans. As for the Company, if it were not to 
give us this employment out of the poor remnants of its 
capital, we should be even more miserable than we are.” 

Such, then, are the divisions of society when put to the 
test. In times of ease and peace there were no doubt 
quarrels between the Company and its men; but these 
divisions fell into their relative unimportance the moment 
the great and supreme issues of life and death came into 
actual trial. Then to master and man it was equally 
obvious that both must live or both must die together. 
And so it has been since the wars of Rome and Carthage. 
The nation and not the class is the true unit in the struggle 
for existence. 

It is suggested by Marx and accepted by his followers 
that “Capitalism ”’ is something new: a modern tyranny. 
It is in fact modern only in its proportions: in principle, 
in nature and in use there is no difference between Capitalism 
as it exists now and Capitalism as it flourished in ancient 
Greece and ancient Rome. Those ancient States had their 
bankers who financed their corn fleets and their silver 
fleets. And so in China and Asia: the bill of a bunnia 
in Peshawar will be honoured in Madras. The invention of 
capital, like the invention of wheels, is so old that I suppose 
it is lost in the mists of antiquity. In its most primitive 
form of hoarding it is known to the squirrel, the field-mouse 
and the bee: it began, we may suppose, in the need to 
carry on from seed-time to harvest and from harvest to 
seed-time. And it has been observed that no race of man 
is so barbarous as to be quite without some such institution, 


except possibly the bushmen of South Africa, hunters and’ 


nomads, who were yet provided by nature with a natural 
bank or fund of fat in their abnormally enlarged buttocks. 
And as for them, they are almost extinct. 

Capitalism was ignorantly denounced by the primitive 
Christians, who practised for a time a form of Communism, 
which appears to have collapsed after the tragical death 
of those “ petty bourgeois,’ Ananias and Sapphira, just as 
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it appears to be collapsing now in Russia, in spite of the more 
than apostolic fervour of Lenin and Trotsky. 

If we fairly consider the matter, capital is a mobiliza- 
tion and multiplication of power, like steam or electricity. 
It is a storage and currency of power, which makes one of 
the main differences between barbarism and _ civilization. 
Without it no enterprise could be carried on, and its 
accumulation in large sums is not an injustice but a con- 
venience. It is in itself neither good nor evil, but as it is 
used: it may be used either to enslave or to liberate, not a 
class merely but a nation. Man cannot exist, and never 
could have existed, without it, except in a savage state. 

Let me give an example of the use of capital which will 
be of special interest to our “ Guild Socialists,” who appear 
to labour under the delusion that the medizval guild is 
an alternative to Capitalism. Francis Bacon, in his His- 
tory of the Reign of Henry VII, tells how the Flemings, in 
their endeavour -to kill the English cloth industry, shut 
English cloth out of the Netherlands. Whereupon: 


The Merchant Adventurers, being a strong company at that time, and well 
underset with rich men, did hold out bravely, taking off the commodities of 
the kingdom, though they lay dead upon their hands for want of vent. 


Such cases might be multiplied indefinitely, and serve 
to show that capital is necessary not merely to the life of 
the individual or the class but of the nation. 


But now that we have come to this opposing idea of 
the Nation and the Class, let us put the question fairly : 
Did Karl Marx in his own life justify or contradict his own 
teachings ? 

The follower of Marx will hardly dispute the justice of 
this test, since the life of Karl Marx is now a part of history, 
and history must be read according to his own “ material- 
istic interpretation.” 

We may begin, then, by observing that Karl Marx was 
not himself one of the Proletariat, but belonged to the 
bourgeoisie. The family name was Mordecai. Karl Marx’s 
father was a lawyer of Tréves, who, under Napoleon, was 
avery good Frenchman, and after the peace was an equally 
good subject of the Hohenzollerns—a shining contradiction 
of the prejudice against Jews as mauvais sujets. In those 
barbarous days the Jews laboured under certain disabilities, 
and Heinrich Marx became a Christian when his son was no 
more than six years old. The conversion doubtless was 
due rather to interest than conviction, since the elder Marx 
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was an admirer of Voltaire and Rousseau. As for the 
mother, she used to say in her practical way that “ she 
believed in God not for God’s sake, but for her own.” The 
incident, nevertheless, seems to have rankled in Karl’s 
young mind ; according to his friend and admirer, Wilhelm 
Liebknecht, he felt keenly the insult to his race, and “his 
whole life was a reply and was the revenge.” * 

Our hero thus started life with a grievance against society, 
and although he was clever and “ the child of good fortune,” 
as his father called him, his university career was disappoint- 
ing. He squandered the paternal means and spent his 

_ time of study in wild, discursive speculation, without method 
or system. His father sympathized with his ideas, but 
trembled at his vehemence. 


Your letters are not without truth [the old man wrote to his son], but in this 
system they are apt to create alarm. . .. If the subject is shocking and im. 
possible, we must at least try to make the form of its expression as mild and 
pleasing as possible. 


But Karl would not reform. 


. . . At times [the father wrote in despair] I cannot rid myself of the painful 
feeling, when like a flash of lightning the thought comes to me: whether midst 
your dreams you have room for the earthly things, which are so necessary for 
a man with a good heart ; if you are not ruled by a terrible demon, who so often 
destroys men, no matter whether he is of heavenly or hellish nature. 


A terrible demon, indeed! ' The father died almost 
broken-hearted: the son, after scraping through with a 
degree, plunged into the revolutionary politics of the time, 
and was soon in disgrace with the authorities. For some 
years he dodged about from Germany to France and from 
France to Belgium, pursued, although by no means implac- 
ably, by police prohibitions and Government decrees. It is 
remarkable that in this vagabond life he should yet have 
married Jenny von Westphalen, the daughter of Baron 
von Westphalen, a high German official, whose son (Jenny’s 
brother) was, indeed, Secret Adviser to the Prussian Govern- 
ment. That Karl was banished from Germany for his 
share (as a journalist) in the Revolution of 1848 might 
suggest that he had a quarrel with his country. And yet, 
as we shall see, he was suspected, not without reason, of 
serving the cause of Prussia. 


* Karl Marx: Biographical Memoirs, by Wilhelm Liebknecht, pp. 12-13. 
Mr. Spargo, another biographer, labours, but without success, to discredit this 
story. 
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Thus, for example, he was in Paris during the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, and although he had worked to bring on that 
Revolution, and defended it in the Press, he yet laboured 
to prevent the Germans in Paris from carrying the torch 
into the Fatherland. 


Day after day, night after night [says Mr. Spargo], he struggled to calm the 
hot surging tide of passion which had risen among the German Radicals in 
Paris. His argument was that if the “ troublesome elements” were to leave 
Paris they would be deserting their French comrades and helping the French 
bourgeoisie. * 


Mr. Spargo is content with these and other plausible 
explanations. But it is at least remarkable that we find 
Marx playing a similar role in the Franco- Prussian War. 

“Tt was for Marx,” says Mr. Spargo, “‘a very trying 
situation. ... He held, naturally, the German view that 
the war was for Germany a defensive one.” Naturally 
indeed! For if Marxian philosophy had ruled Marx, he 
would have seen in the war merely a “capitalistic ” 
struggle between two equally odious groups of bourgeoisie, 
fighting, or making their Proletariats fight, in order to 
enrich themselves. But Marx, “‘ without being in any way 
a Jingo,’ was, says Mr. Spargo, “‘ a German of the Germans, 
and as ardent an advocate of German unity as Bismarck 
-himself.””>, And so it was that on July 23, 1870, ‘“‘ the 


General Council (of the Internationale) issued a manifesto, 


written by Marx, declaring that the war was one of defence 
so far as Germany was concerned.” f 

Not only did he support Germany: he helped to pro- 
mote the Commune in Paris, which brought the French 
to such hopeless confusion. 


As a matter of fact [says Mr. Spargo], he was in constant communication 
with the leaders of the Commune, communications of more or less importance 
passing between them every few days. But these were never in writing ; they 
were carried on through the medium of a trusted friend, a Revolutionist of 
forty-eight, one Sigismund -Borkheim, a successful wine merchant, whose busi- 
hess necessitated constant travelling between Paris and London. The letter 
to Professor Beesly . . . solves the problem which has so long baffled the his- 
torians of the Commune, namely, how the leaders of the Commune managed so 
promptly to get accurate information concerning supposedly secret affairs of 
the French and German Governments. They got this information from Marx, 
through Borkheim ; and Marx received it from Bismarck’s ‘“‘right-hand,”’ Lothar 
Bucher. 


* Spargo’s Karl Marx (published in England by the National Labour Press 
and in New York by B. W. Huebsch), p. 148. 


+ Ibid., p. 291. { Ibid., p. 296. 
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And in the correspondence between Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels, we find Engels writing gleefully to Marx; 


Longuet is very amusing ! Because William I has granted them a Republic, 
now they want to make a Revolution in Germany. . . . If we have any influ. 
ence in Paris we must prevent the working men from moving until peace jg 
made.* 


We might deduce further evidence of services rendered 
by Karl Marx to the Fatherland and to German State policy, 
Thus Eduard Bernstein, in his Ferdinand Lassalle, quotes 
letters between Lassalle and Karl Marx which show that 
Marx took the German against the revolutionary side. 


As a matter of fact [says Mr. Spargo], Marx was a good deal more of a 
German patriot than Lassalle, as their respective attitudes upon the Italian 
war clearly showed.f 


In 1861 Lassalle tried to organize an invasion of Austria 


by Garibaldi, and wrote to Karl Marx in London to ask 
help in the matter of buying muskets. This project, accord- 
ing to Mr. Spargo, so shocked Karl Marx that it caused a 
breach between the two Jewish revolutionaries. 


Although there was no quarrel, no definite rupture, their relations came 
to a natural end. After Lassalle returned to Berlin there was no further corre- 
spondence between them; thenceforth they were practically strangers to one 
another. 


It is generally believed that Karl Marx suffered under a 
doom of perpetual exile from Germany. Yet in 1867 we 
find him making a pleasant visit to his friend Kugelmann 
in Hanover. Mr. Spargo suggests that this visit was made 
in profound secrecy and that Marx was only protected 
from arrest by that German “ traitor,’’ Bismarck’s secre- 
tary, Bucher. But the plain fact is that the visit was made 
so publicly that Karl Marx was interviewed by the Secretary 
of the German Metalworkers’ Trade Union, Herr Hamann, 
and the interview was published in the Volkstaat. Now, 
this interview is very remarkable, for it advises the German 
trade ‘unions to adopt a policy which might have been dic- 
tated by Bismarck himself, as, for example: . 


The trade unions should never be affiliated with or made dependent upo 
a political society if they are to fulfil the object for which they are formed. 


* The private correspondence between Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels 
was published by the Socialist, Dietz, of Stuttgart. It is quoted in Guillaume’s 
Karl Marx Pangermaniste and in Mrs. Webster’s fascinating book, World 
Revolution. 


Spargo’s Karl Marz, p. 207. Ibid., p. 219. 
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If this happens it means their death-blow. The trade unions are the schools 
for Socialism ; the workers are there educated up to Socialism by means of the 
incessant struggle against Capitalism which is being carried on before their eyes 
_.. the trade unions form a bulwark against the power of Capitalism. The 
greater mass of the workers conceive the necessity of bettering their material 
position, whatever political party they may belong to. Once the material 
position of the worker has improved, he can then devote himself to the better 
education of his children, his wife and children need not go to the factory, and 
he himself can pay some attention to his own mental education, he can the better 
see to his physique. He becomes a Socialist without knowing it.* 


Excellent advice, no doubt—Conservative, we might 
almost call it, though Socialist in phrase. Was it the price 
Karl Marx paid for his pleasant holiday in Hanover, or was 
it the spontaneous gush of his German patriotism ? 

Contrast this happy passage with the part he played 
among French and British working men. 

It appears that in the summer of 1862 two workmen 
“of the class which is the salt of Paris,’ Henri Tolain, 
chaser in bronze, and Eugéne Fribourg, decorative engraver, 
determined to go to England on behalf of their friends, 
to study English trade unionism, of which they had heard 
great. things. 


In England they had heard that workmen have their special laws, their 
Ten Hours Bill, their mill inspection, their half-timers, and their factory schools, 
all helping to protect the weak against the strong. No doubt there was much 
more in London to be seen and heard. 


Their fellow-workmen collected their sous and paid 
the expenses of these two delegates, who came over to 


London in the year of the Great Exhibition. There they 


met English trade unionists, got copies of their rules, saw 
their co-operative stores, and returned to carry the glad 
news to their fellow-workmen in Paris. As a result an 
association was formed, but as there was some doubt whether 
under French law such an association would be permitted, 
the workmen were advised to place its headquarters abroad. 
Such was the founding of the International. 

It was, as M. Fribourg says, a society for the study of 
the problems of industry, for conciliation and for peace, 
and yet it was to become, as he continues, “un instrument 
de guerre aux mains de quelques maniaques sanguinolents.”’ 
How was this horrid transformation made? It was made 
by Karl Marx. ‘In an evil hour,” says Mr. Yorke, “‘ the 
Paris bronziers met this learned and unsmiling Jew.” 
Marx seized upon the callow band of unsuspecting workmen, 
framed its constitution and its principles, watched over 


* Spargo’s Karl Marz, p. 248. 
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its members with a jealous eye, and moulded it to his 
purposes. * 

We get an even more intimate glimpse from a private 
letter written by Karl Marx to his friend Engels at this 
time, and afterwards published by Dietz: 


I shall go personally to the next Congress at Brussels, so as to give the 
coup de grace to those asses of Proudhoniens. . . . In spite of their efforts the 
Parisian chatterboxes have not been able to prevent our re-election—I shal] 
give them the stick. The swine-hounds amongst the English trade-unionists 
who thought we were going too far will not catch us easily. . . . Things are 
advancing, and at the first Revolution, which is perhaps nearer than it seems, 
we—that is to say, you and I—will have this powerful instrument in our hand, 


As for the French working men, they “ belong as luxury 
workers no doubt strongly to the old filth.” In fact, they 
were not revolutionary enough: therefore they were to 
be driven, like cattle, along the road to revolution. 

Poor M. Tolain! Poor M. Fribourg! Evil indeed the 
day that they met this “ cold, unsmiling man!” He turned 
the society they had created for their betterment into a 
stick with which to beat them, a stiletto with which to stab 
France in the back. 


In vain [says Fribourg of 1869] the French, above all the Parisians, invoked 
reason, nature, logic, history, science. ... Karl Marx, Bakunin, Blanqui, 
formed the omnipotent triumvirate ... the Internationale of the French 
founders was dead, quite dead. , 


And of 1870, on the eve of the war, he wrote: 


Strikes, always strikes, and still more strikes ; no more study, nothing that: 


resembles it ... foreign Internationalists, masters of the ground, control 
the movement ; an epidemic of troubles over France paralyses production ! 


Karl Marx had many activities, unsuspected even by 
his followers. How many of them know, for example, that 
he had a hand in forcing England into the Crimean War? 
Hatred of Russia was one of the master-passions with 
Marx; in 1868 he confessed that he had “ fought against 
them [the Russians] for twenty-five years.” When the 
Crimean War was brewing Karl Marx was in London, and 
he worked to force on the war with his usual energy and 
intelligence. He helped that ‘romantic Highlander,” 
David Urquhart, who was leading the anti-Russian cam- 
paign in England on behalf of Turkey, and “ found time 


* L Association Internationale des Travailleurs, par E. E. Fribourg (1871); 
also The Secret History of the International, by Onslow Yorke [said to be William 
Hepworth Dixon] (1872)—the latter a book of extraordinary interest and 
vivacity. 
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to write anti-Russian articles for circulation by the 
Urquhartite committees.” * Indeed, he must have found a 
great deal of time, for he dived into the diplomatic history 
of England and Russia and raked out everything that could 
discredit the ancient friendship between the two nations. 
In particular he attacked Palmerston, accusing him of being 
the friend, while he pretended to be the foe, of Russian 
Absolutism. 

It should be explained that at this time Karl Marx 
was the head of the London branch of a German secret 
society, the Communistische Arbeiter Bildungsverein. This 
organization placed him in touch with Ernest Jones and 
the English Chartists, and he was able to mobilize Labour 
demonstrations and to write in the Chartist newspapers. 
By such devices he was a considerable if unsuspected power 
in English politics. 

We gather something of these activities from the cir- 
cumstance that Karl Marx was at that time the London 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, and wrote for that 
paper a series of articles on The Hastern Question, which 
were long afterwards collected and published in book form.+ 
Here we find Marx quite unable to conceal his pride in the 


‘mischief he was doing in driving three great nations into a 


useless war. For Disraeli, who is working in the same 
cause, he expresses his frequent and unbounded admiration. 
Thus, for example, ‘‘ It was reserved for Mr. Disraeli to 
blow up, in one single breath, the whole bubble speech of 
Lord John.” And he draws attention to the fact that 
Disraeli’s weekly paper The Press contained highly con- 
fidential information, discrediting the Whigs. 

Again, Karl Marx, in a letter to F. A. Sorge, a German 
Socialist of New York, exposes, in his vanity, the threads 
of his intrigue: 


Barry is my factotum here. Principally by him I have maintained for some 
months a cross-fire against Gladstone in the fashionable Press of London (Vanity 
Fair and Whitehall Review), as well as in the English provincial and the Scotch 
and Irish Press, acting also through it on the English Parliament, both in the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords, who would have clapped their 
hands to their heads if they had known that it was the ‘‘ Red Terror Doctor,” 
as they call me, who was their inspirer in the Eastern crisis. { 


We see further traces of this dark and obscure campaign 
against Russia in the notorious feud between Karl Marx 


* Spargo, p. 198. 

+ By the English firm of Swan, Sonnenschein & Co, (1897). 

t Briefe an Sorge, p. 156. The Barry mentioned was Mr. Maltman Barry, 
a London journalist and apparently a tool of Karl Marx. 
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and Michael Bakunin. Bakunin had had a sharp private 
difference with Karl Marx over the pro-German policy of 
Marx in the Paris Revolution of 1848. Marx publicly re. 
torted (without warning) that Bakunin was a spy in the pay 
of the Russian Government. Bakunin was able to show that 
the evidence adduced was false, and Marx was forced to 
make some sort of apology. But, in his stealthy way, he 
pursued Bakunin through life with the insinuation. 

Thus in a “confidentielle mittheilung’’ of March 28, 
1870—written in German—from the Central Council of 
the International Working Men’s Association in London to 
Dr. Kugelmann, Karl Marx accused Bakunin of being a 
pan-Slavist in the pay of Herzen, who had contributed 
25,000 francs a year for pan-Slavist and pseudo-Socialist 
propaganda in Russia. The Committee, Marx continued, 
had kept watch over Bakunin as ‘‘a suspect from the 
Russian point of view.’”’ Bakunin had “‘ posed as a fire- 
brand, but had denounced the Western bourgeoisie with a 
violence calculated to inspire the fools with fright.’ * 

Again, at the Congress of Basle, in 1869, Maurice Hess, a 
German-Jewish friend of Marx, repeatedly attacked Bakunin 
as a “ patriotic’? Russian—“ patriotic”? being a term of 
reproach in the International—who was plotting a social war 
which would permit the barbarians of the North to rajeunir 
modern civilization. As Karl Marx had attacked Herzen in 
the same terms,t Bakunin had no doubt of the source of 
these charges. 

Now Bakunin, in his correspondence, expressed his fear 
of Karl Marx; but he nevertheless undertook a reply, 
which he called a Profession of Faith of a Russian Social 
Democrat, Preceded by a Study on the German Jews. The 
Jews had accused him of being patriotic: he replied by 
accusing them of being bourgeois ! 

He was very proud of the piece; but when he read it 
to his patron, Herzen (a Russian Jew), he was mortified to 
find that it was very little to his liking, and it was not 
published. 


I might carry my investigation farther. I have perhaps 
said enough to show that if I were faithful to the ‘‘ material- 


* James Guillaume, L’ Internationale (1905), vol. i. p. 220. 

t See Das Kapital (1867 ed.), p. 763. Marx states that Herzen threatened 
the West with a “rejuvenation by the knout and a compulsory infusion of 
Kalmuck blood.” 

See L’ Internationale, James Guillaume (Paris, 1905), vol. i. p. 220. See 
also Karl Marx Pangermaniste, by Guillaume (Paris, 1915). 
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istic interpretation of history” I should have to draw 
deductions hardly to be reconciled with the pure inter- 
nationalism and the class divisions of the Marxian system. 

~In plain language, I should have to say that Karl Marx 
was the secret agent of the Prussian Government. : 

And I should be able to adduce some very substantial 
evidence. Karl Marx’s brother-in-law held the post of 
Secret Adviser to the Prussian Government. Bismarck’s 
secretary supplied information to Karl Marx when Marx 
was weakening the resistance of France by his influence 
with the Commune. 

Or take the Crimean affair, and this passage from the 
ingenuous Spargo : 


Nor was Marx the only German of note who acknowledged Urquhart’s 
leadership. Lothar Bucher, later the friend and literary adviser of Lassalle 
and the adlatus of Bismarck, was another ardent disciple. 


It was the policy of the Prussian Government to push 
France and England into war with Russia: it is indeed 
notorious that Prussia led these two to expect that she would 
join them in the war, but withdrew at the last moment. 

Consider his friendship with Friedrich Engels, who after 
sowing his wild Revolutionary oats settled down as a 
patriotic German to work for his country and the family 
cotton business in Manchester. Engels supported Marx finan- 
cially. Why? Because, of course, he admired his work as 
aneconomist. Partly, no doubt, but perhaps not altogether. 

Then take Marx’s conduct of the International. It 
was used by Marx to support every German cause, and 
came at last—in the Franco-Prussian War—to be so notori- 
ously in the service of Germany that its ‘ usefulness ”’ 
almost disappeared. Karl Marx even complains that he 
was accused of taking £10,000 from Bismarck for his share. 
in the business.*¥ So what did Marx do? Let us quote 
the ingenuous account of the admiring Spargo: 


But Marx and Engels knew full well that the International could never 
again hope to be of much practical service to the working class. They also 
knew that so long as anything remained of the organization Bakunin and his 
friends would attempt to use it for the Anarchist propaganda. They resolved 
upon the bold and desperate plan of removing the headquarters of the Associa- 
tion to New York and placing the central authority in the hands of F. A. Sorge, 
F, Bolte and other trusted German Socialists. After much opposition this 
plan was adopted. ... For all practical purposes the career of the International 
was terminated. ... 


* M. Beer, a German biographer of Marx, mentions that from 1869 onwards 
Marx received from Engels “about £350 annually.” A ‘materialistic interpre- 
tation ” of £350 a year would be exactly 3} per cent. on £10,000. 
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It had served its “ practical purpose,” not of helping 
the working class, but of defeating France. And now it 
was safely transferred to the ‘“‘ trusted German Socialists ” 
of America, and quietly and decently interred. 

Yet I do not assert that Karl Marx was a paid agent 
of the German Government. In the study of history it js 
dangerous to follow systems or to jump at conclusions, how- 
ever tempting the jump may be. For such an hypothesis, 
although it explains some part of the Marxian activities, 
by no means explains all. Karl Marx began—however 
he ended—in genuine revolt. That I think certain. His 
mind was by nature subversive: it began with a twist: 
I gather as much from the despairing letters of his father, 

What motive inspired Karl Marx? Mr. Spargo’s ex. 
planation of “love of the workers,”’ in the face of the facts, 
is merely ludicrous. A German Jew, son of a lawyer, 
married into Prussian officialdom, coming to England for 
love of our working men! No, it is not feasible. Our 
credulity may be of cheverel, but it does not stretch so far 
as that. 

Enthusiasm for an idea? Yes, perhaps that might be 
possible, were it not for this difficulty, that Karl Marx’s 
ideas are not expressed in his activities. _If he really believed 
in his theory of universal class war and all Governments 
being merely the instruments of bourgeois domination, 
if he really were ‘class-conscious’”’ and sincerely “ inter 
national,’ why did he work for Germany against France, 
and against Russia? Why did he call English trade 
unionists ‘“‘swine-hounds” because they would not go 
far enough, and tell German trade unionists to be good 
children, not to meddle with politics, educate their families, 
and, in fact, reform and ameliorate themselves on bourgeois 
lines ? 

And there is another difficulty. If Karl Marx were 
honest in his search after.truth, how explain the frequent 
dishonesties of his argument, that force even his admirers 


to apologize for him? I turn, for example, to the article 


on Karl Marx in the Encyclopedia Britannica, written by 
the discreet and sympathetic hand of Eduard Bernstein. 
Bernstein has to explain the Marxian dishonesties somehow, 
and he explains them thus: 


In this and in other features of his work a dualism reveals itself which is 


also often observable in his actions in life—the alternating predominance of 
the spirit of the scholar and the spirit of the Radical Revolutionary. 


In plain language, Karl Marx advances a theory in which 
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he does not believe, in order to force a revolution. He 
was a revolutionary first and an economist afterwards. 
He worked in the British Museum, not to seek out truths 
of benefit to mankind, but like some infernal chemist who 
seeks to compound an explosive mixture or a poison gas for 
its destruction. 

But what was his object ? Was the impulse personal 
to himself or from without—did it spring from interest 
or passion ? He belonged, as we know, to a secret society, 
the Arbeiter Bildungsverein, about which I should like to 
know more. It is said to have combined pan-Germanism 
and Communism as its objects. It was no doubt a lineal 


‘descendant of the Tugenbund, and part of the “ Young 


Germany’? movement. Tradition suggests that it came to 
terms with Bismarck on a basis of German Imperialism, in 
which Prussia was to lead and the Hohenzollerns to reign. 

Bucher, apparently, was the long spoon which enabled 
Bismarck to sup with Marx. Karl Marx may not have 
been the agent, but I think he was the colleague of Bismarck. 

Or was Liebknecht right, and was the Marxian incentive 
racial hatred and revenge? We are tempted to believe it 
when we read such a passage, for example, as this which 
occurs in the middle of an economic discussion of the 
theory of values. Karl Marx contrasts the value of a coat 
with the value of the linen from which it is made. And 
then, without any warning—as one falling suddenly into an 
epileptic fit—he bursts into this extraordinary blasphemy : 

The fact that it is value is made manifest by its equality with the coat, just 


as the sheep’s nature of a Christian is shown in his resemblance to the lamb 
of God.* 


The sheep’s nature of the Christian! Was Karl 
Marx, then, the shepherd leading them to the butcher ? 
But why this sudden explosive, uncontrollable outburst ? 
Was it the demon of which his father so sorrowfully warned 
him, or was it part of “the reply and the revenge” to which, 
according to Liebknecht, his life was dedicated ? 

We note this hatred, not in Karl Marx only, but in his 
friend and colleague Lassalle. Lassalle, for example, is 
writing to Karl Marx on the Prussian Courts of Law, of 
which he had had, according to his own account, a bitter 
experience, and he proceeds : 

For when I think of this daily judicial murder of ten long years that I 


passed through, then waves of blood seem to tremble before my eyes, and it 
seems to me as if a sea of blood would choke me... .f 


* Das Kapital, i. p. 20 (1887 Eng. ed.).. + Spargo’s Karl Marz, p. 206. 
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There certainly we have the demon again—such a demon 
as has torn to pieces the Russian nation. 

But whatever the motive—and I confess much remains 
dark in this investigation—it seems to me important that 
our Christian sheep”? who are following Karl Marx—and 
bleating in his praise—should know a little more about 
their shepherd and the destination he proposed for them, 
The English author of the Secret History of the International 
quotes the letter which Karl Marx caused to be written 
when it was proposed to transfer the headquarters of the 
International Working Men’s Association from London to 
Geneva. Karl Marx, who objected to the change, gave the 
following reasons : 


1. England is the only country in which a real Socialistic Revolution can 
be made. 

2. The English people cannot make this Revolution. 

3. Foreigners must make it for them. 

4, The foreign members, therefore, must retain their seats at the London 
Board. 

5. The point to strike on first is Ireland, and in Ireland they are ready to 
begin their work.* 


Such was the fate designed for England by the leader 


so many of our people have chosen to follow, by the teacher 
whose words they treat with so much reverence, as if they 
were a new religion. In his letters to his German friends 
he called our English workmen “ swine-hounds,” and the 
part he designed for them was to be the “fodder” of a 
foreign revolution, into which they were to be led at the 
command of foreigners. Is it quite certain that even now 
the successors of Karl Marx—for he has successors—are 
not carrying on his policy ? 
Tan D. CoLvin 


* The letter is dated January 1, 1870. 
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A PLEA FOR THE SOUTHERN IRISH 
LOYALISTS 


TuE object of this article is to call attention to the desperate 
position of the Loyalists of Southern Ireland under the 
conditions of life which will be theirs when subject to a 
Sinn Fein Government, and to urge that those of them 
who wish it should be enabled by a grant from the British 
Government to leave Ireland and to restart their lives 
elsewhere. 

It will hardly be denied that the majority of Southern 
Loyalists have never given their support to the school of 
Irish Unionists who embraced the principle of Home Rule 
at the Irish Convention. The idea was foreign to their 
ancient policy; they believed, as they have always believed 
and as they believe now, that there is no middle path 
between the Union and complete separation—which 
belief appears to have been vindicated by recent events ; 
and they anticipate, not without reason, as they have 
always anticipated, that life for those who have always 
professed their loyalty to English rule will be made im- 
possible, and that they will be obliged to leave Ireland 
without compensation for any property which they may 
possess in that country. 

The great majority of Southern Loyalists have always 
pinned their faith on Lord Carson, whose success in pro- 
tecting the Loyalists of the Six Counties has been a complete 
vindication of his methods of defending the Union, and 
they believe not unreasonably that Lord Carson, who is 
a Southern Loyalist himself, would never have abandoned 
his Southern fellow-Loyalists if those who represented 
them at the Convention had not deserted his policy and 
given away the Pass, believing that the old motto “ United 
we stand, divided we fall” has once more proved its truth. 
They feel no resentment towards Ulster for leaving them 
under the circumstances, for it is obvious that the abandon- 
ment of the Union by their own friends at the Convention 
made it impossible for the Ulstermen to continue the battle 
on their. behalf. Nevertheless, they have never hesitated 
in their support of the Union, and it would be unfair to. 
say that they deserve their fate under Home Rule because 
they have turned their coats and embraced it. On the 
contrary, they have remained faithful to their original 
political convictions, and they are now, through no fault 
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of their own, in a position which is as serious as any position 
can be. They are absolutely at the mercy of those who 
have always been their most bitter and implacable enemies, 

Many even in Ireland do not realize what the offer of 
the British Government to Mr. de Valera means to these 
people. Under it Southern Ireland, with certain con- 
ditions necessary for the safety of the Empire, is to choose 
her own form of government. She can decide on the 
form of her own Parliament and on its composition, and 
although a pathetic plea during the last Irish debate in the 
House of Lords was heard, maintaining that there should 
be a written Constitution laid down by England for Ireland, 
including a Second Chamber, this plea only emphasized 
how little many Irishmen realize what the Government 
offer means. Again let it be repeated—Southern Ireland 
is to choose her own form of government. 

In an extract taken from the Morning Post of 
August 3lst the Prime Minister is quoted in the following 
words : 


Under the settlement we have outlined Ireland would control every nerve 
and fibre of her existence; ... she would, in fact, within the shores of 
Ireland, be free in every aspect of national activity, national expression and 
national development. 


The men in power in Ireland now are the young men 
who have no respect for tradition and who are deeply 
socialistic in their opinions, and they will not allow the 
institution of any feature in their Constitution, whether 
written or otherwise, which would interfere with their 
socialistic ideas. ‘‘ We are the ones who have fought for 
Ireland,” they will cry, “and those who have paid the 
piper have the right and the power to call the tune.” 

Although at the time of writing it is unknown whether 
Mr. de Valera and his supporters are willing to accept the 
terms offered by the English Government, it may be re- 
garded as certain that conditions less generous than these 
can now never be practical politics, and that the Loyalist 
resident in Southern Ireland has to face life under circum- 
stances which until two months ago he never dreamt could 
be possible. 

For he has to realize an existence in which those who 
have always been his most implacable enemies, and whom, 
on the other hand, he has always opposed in their attempts 
to secure their political aims, are in possession of those 
powers which place him completely in their hands. In 
previous offers of Home Rule some sort of safeguards for 
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himself and his have invariably been insisted on by the 
Government which drafted the measure, safeguards which, 
although they did not offer permanent protection, at least 
ensured that the Southern Loyalist would have time to 
see how things were going, and would be given opportunities 
to realize some moiety of his property or of the goodwill 
of his calling when he found that. life in Ireland for people 
like himself was no longer a possible thing. Under the 
terms which the British Government have now offered to 
Mr. de Valera the Southern Loyalist will find himself imme- 
diately at the mercy of those who consider him to have 
been the confirmed, active and hitherto successful opponent 
of their aims. 

The Irish Separatist has a long score to settle with him, 
for he believes that if it had not been for the well-organized 
opposition of the Loyalists the struggle of the last thirty 
years, culminating in the horrid warfare of recent months, 
would have been avoided. 

It is interesting, and indeed necessary for the purpose 
of this article, to consider the reasons why the Separatist, 
who is now in the position of the victor, should be unwilling 
for his beaten antagonist to remain in Ireland. 

The majority of the Irish have always hated England 
and English domination, and although the question of 
Home Rule never was one of practical politics until Mr. 
Gladstone in the ‘eighties espoused the Home Rule 
cause, yet ever since Ireland was first conquered by English 
soldiers she has always hated her servitude. In addition 
to that sentiment, namely, dislike of an enforced and alien 
government, nobody will pretend that the rule of England 
in Ireland has during the last hundreds of years been always 
a kindly or generous one. 

The acts of Cromwell’s soldiery in Ireland will never be 
forgotten, while those of the Hessians and the Yeomanry 
in later times are as fresh in the minds of the people as if 
they had occurred yesterday, and there exists, as there 
always has existed in Ireland, a hatred for England and the 
English nation as deep as it is ineradicable. It may, how- 
ever, be asked why this hatred should be extended to Irish- 
men who have for generations lived in Ireland, but who 
hold different political opinions to the majority of their 
fellow-countrymen. The reason is because the Loyalists 
are looked upon as English interlopers and the representa- 
tives of an alien force. Loyalists in Ireland used to describe 
themselves as “‘ The English Garrison,” an expression which 
does truly describe their position, for the Irish Southern 
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Loyalists are “loyal” to the England which the majority 
of Irish hold as their most bitter enemy, and as Loyalists 
will always feel bound to act as an English garrison in 
a foreign land. For instance, Irish Peers with seats in the 
English Parliament would feel it their duty, as indeed it 
would be, to keep the English Parliament informed of any 
secret violation of the terms entered into between the two 
Governments. 


Of course, the number of Irish Peers with seats in Parlia-. 


ment will be greatly reduced, because the Representative 
Peers presumably will automatically cease to exist under 
the Government offer, since Ireland is no longer represented 
in the English Parliament; and, indeed, it would not be fair 
that the Irish Representative Peers, who speak for one side 
only, should keep their seats in the English Legislature 
while the representatives of the Irish people should have 
no opportunity of raising their voices in support of the 
other view. Besides, such an institution as the Irish Repre- 
sentative Peerage would be a strong link in the English 
connection which the Sinn Fein element is so determined 
to destroy. 

Nevertheless, many of the Irish Peers who live in Ire- 
land or who own residences there, and who in consequence 
pay periodical visits to that country, are also Peers of 
Parliament in that they hold English Peerages in addition 
to their Irish ones, and it would be their obvious duty as 
Loyalists, which Sinn Fein fully realizes, to call attention 
to any breach of the Treaty between England and Ireland 
which would be brought to their notice through their Irish 
residence. This is only one instance which presents itself 
as an example, but it is typical of the position of the Loyalist 
in the eyes of Sinn Fein, and, indeed, also of the continuous 
difficulty of conscience which would always be presenting 
itself to anyone living in Ireland who held Loyalist opinions. 
No honest man can hunt with the hounds and run with 
the hare for long, nor would he wish to do so. 

It must also be remembered that although Sinn Fein does 
not command English sympathies generally, Sinn Fein 
is very convinced of the righteousness of the Sinn Fein 
cause. It fears treachery from within, and feels that under 
present circumstances nobody can be neutral. “‘ He who 
is not with us is against us ”’ is a general and natural feeling 
in Sinn Fein circles, and it may be anticipated that anyone 
who lives in Ireland will be expected to declare sympathy 
with Sinn Fein. To do so would be impossible for the 
Irish gentry class. Most of them have taken in some form 
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or another an oath of allegiance to the English Crown, and 
open declaration of approval of Sinn Fein would be violation 
of that oath. Again, the fact of the Irish Army will create 
a difficulty. It is, of course, obvious and to be expected 
that every young Irishman of military age who is the son 
of a man domiciled in Ireland will be called upon to serve 
in the army of his country. The son of the Marquis of 
Ballyhooley will be expected to serve in the Irish Army, 
perhaps in a company commanded by the local Sinn Feiner 
whose services to the Sinn Fein cause during the recent 
troubles have entitled him to a command, and anyone 
who knows Ireland believes that this army will be raised, 
trained and used for one purpose only, and that is to attack 
Ulster. Most of the Southern Irish Loyalists have much in 
common with Ulster, and they will be most disinclined to 
take up arms against her. Besides, the lot of Private Lord 
Ballysmash (or of any other Southern Loyalist) under Sinn 
Fein officers will not be a pleasant one, for there are too 
many political scores to forgive. Yet he will have to serve. 
Universal compulsory service is almost certain; Southern 
Ireland is his country under the offered terms, and he can 
only avoid military service by flight, followed by the con- 
fiscation of his patrimony in that country, since he has 
failed to do his duty by it, and a Sinn Fein Government 
will not spare those who are not in full and active sympathy 
with their views. These points refer chiefly to the Irish 
gentry, but other classes of Loyalist will find equal obstacle 
to Irish residence. The Sinn Fein elements believe, not 
without reason, that they have won a great victory and 
that the spoils are to the victor. Promises have been made 
to the fighting men that life in Ireland shall be made easy 
for them and that the risks which they have run shall have 
a fitting reward. 

The majority of the fighting men are the young Irish- 
men who have at present no substantial interests in Ireland, 
the younger sons of the farmers, the labourers, the attorneys, 
the veterinary surgeons, etc., who in the ordinary course of 
events would have emigrated from Ireland and made their 
lives in another country. Now, having fought and won, 
as they consider, the battle of Ireland, they will ask that 
the promises which have been made to: them shall be re- 
deemed, namely, that they shall be enabled to live in the 
country which they have regained; and if they are dis- 
appointed they will wish to know the reason why. 

The Sinn Fein Government have the power of redemption 
to their hand in the property of their vanquished opponents, 
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and this may be distributed wholesale. There is precedent 
for this in Irish history. The majority of the estates of 
the Irish landlords were formed from the confiscation of 
the property of the original Irish, and the people will con- 
sider that this distribution is only the restoration of 
property which was formerly taken by force. In addition 
to landed property there are also the sources of wealth which 
are included in business and in trade. The Loyalists are 
the most successful traders in Ireland and hold the largest 
businesses, and the Separatists feel that these have usurped 
their birthrights, and that if once the Loyalists have gone 
the wealth of Irish trading will fall into their hands. 

To understand any situation it is necessary to do one’s 
utmost to place oneself in the position of the other party, 
however much one may disagree with it, and if one succeeds 
in doing so, one is the more able not only to understand his 
point of view, but also to anticipate the future as arranged 
by him. The position of affairs in Ireland is this. For 
many hundred years Ireland has waged an intermittent 
warfare against the British yoke. Part of the British 
methods of keeping Ireland in subjection has been to 
institute a British occupation of Ireland of two kinds. 
Firstly, the military occupation, in the shape of the British 
Army, and secondly the civilian occupation, known as the 
Irish Loyalists; and of the two the latter has always been 
thought to be the greatest danger to the completion of the 
Irish aims. The Separatists consider that the Loyalists have 


had the chief say in all Irish matters of the larger kind, and 


that if it had not been for their objections the opposition to 
Home Rule would never have been the successful stumbling- 
block to Irish aspirations which it has been during the last 
forty years, while the wealth of Ireland has been almost 
altogether in their hands. Now that the Separatists have 
won their battle, or at least have won so much that the 
situation is entirely in their power, they may be expected 
to review the situation in the following way: ‘ We have 
not yet won our complete independence, and that is within 
our grasp if we play our cards wisely. The Irish Loyalists 
are loyal to England. They cannot be loyal both to Eng- 
land and to us, for the part of our battle which still remains 
for us to fight will depend for its result on a complete agree- 
ment among all those who live in Ireland. One of our chief 
aims is to bring Ulster in, and if agreement fails, which 
appears to be certain, there remains no other course but to 
attack Ulster by force. We are granted the powers to 
raise and keep an army under the new terms, but with 
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limitations which would make that army useless for our 
purpose. Irish Loyalists who live in Ireland will be wit- 
nesses Of any methods by which we may wish to exceed our 
military limitations, and not being in sympathy with us, 
will keep, by various ways, the British Government informed. 
These in our opinion will not only be traitors to Ireland, 
but also a source of very real and great danger to our 
national policy, and it is our duty to our country to rid 
Ireland of those who may betray us and our aims.” 

Now, if the present Government offer is accepted by 
Sinn Fein it need not be feared, in spite of the methods 
of the last two years, that Irish Separatists, as soon as 
they find themselves in power, will immediately institute 
attacks upon the Loyalists in order to get rid of them. 
Such a proceeding would discredit them in the eyes of the 
world in general, and in addition there is no need for such 
an extreme proceeding. Under the Government offer the 
Loyalists will be entirely under the heel of Sinn Fein, and 
the Irish Government will only have to make use of per- 
fectly legal means to expel those whom they consider to 
be a danger to their State. 

Firstly, they have the powers of unlimited taxation, 
and by taxation alone the richer men can be forced to go. 
Of course, the expenses of the new Dominion or Republic 
will be relieved by the remission of the nine millions of 
tribute which Southern Ireland was made to pay under the 
Home Rule Act of 1920, but they will be heavy nevertheless. 
The new Irish Army cannot be raised and trained and 
equipped for nothing. Rifles of the most modern pattern, 
artillery and its necessary equipment, transport, horses both 
for cavalry and artillery, will be necessary, and a new 
Government will not have had much experience of buying 
in the cheapest market. The obvious method of raising 
the necessary funds for the original institution of the new 
force may be by a capital levy raised in a progressive ratio. 


‘A capital levy under the powers afforded by fiscal autonomy 


will be considered lawful means of raising large sums for 
the State, and those who have helped the State to gain 
her independence previously, at great risk to themselves, may 
be held to have done their fair share and be excused from 
giving further assistance financially. ‘Those who have not 
done so will be the ones who are called upon to pay. Men 
who have sold their land under previous Land Acts may 
not have much property situated in Ireland, but as domiciled 
Irishmen, under the precedent of the taxation by the English 
Treasury, their whole incomes from all sources will be liable 
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to Irish taxation, and these incomes, capitalized, can be 
made the source of a progressive capital levy. Should they. 
refuse to pay this levy, the Irish Treasury can proceed 
against their Irish residences and the contents, and any 
landed property in the shape of demesnes, etc., which may 
remain to them, while the professional and farming classes 
will be subject to the same liability, according to their 
means. 

Of course, some former Loyalists have been so angered 
by their betrayal by successive English Governments that 
they will throw in their lot with Sinn Fein, and so be en- 
abled to remain in their homes, although their conversion 
will of necessity have to be a very thorough one, and they 
will for many years be subject to the deepest suspicion by 
those amongst whom they live; but others, on the other 
hand, will remain firm in their loyalty to the English Crown, 
and prefer to leave a country where they are not allowed 
to profess their loyalty, at whatever cost such a departure 
may mean to themselves, and it is for such as these that 
provision should be made. 

Hope has been expressed in some quarters that no such 
scheme of provision is being prepared by the English 
Government, but expressed chiefly by those who run very 
little risk themselves. People who voice these hopes, and 
support them by further expressions of patriotism to Ire- 
land, are in the fortunate position of having nothing, or at 
least very little, to lose should they find that their entry 
into the Great Adventure of living in Ireland under a Sinn 
Fein Government prove a failure. They are not dependent 
on Ireland for their means of subsistence, and can them- 
selves leave without much loss. Those of the professional, 
farming and trading classes whose whole means of liveli- 
hood are situated in Ireland, and who refuse to have any- 
thing to do with Sinn Fein opinions, are marked men, and 
most of them hold the conviction—formed on continuous 
residence in Ireland, and not only on the opportunities given 
for judgment as to the future by the occasional residence 
in an Irish house—that the sole alternative to the adoption 
of a policy contrary to their conscience will be ejectment, 
necessarily followed by starvation, unless some provision is 


made for them by England to start life elsewhere. England. 


has always expected loyalty from these people, and _ has 
looked upon them with reason as her chief support in her 
methods of governing Ireland. Now that she has thrown 
the government of Ireland by herself overboard, it would 
be ungrateful indeed if she were callously to abandon those 
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who have served her purpose in the past so tenaciously, 
and who have believed so unhesitatingly in the good faith 
of England and her Government. There need be no com- 
pulsion on the part of England to force anyone to go. 
Some may choose to make the experiment of living as 
loyalists under a Sinn Fein Administration, others, on the 
other hand, may throw in their lot with Sinn Fein. But 
for those Loyalists who believe that life in Ireland is for 
them no longer possible it is the bounden duty of England 
to provide. 
ARRAN 
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AN ANSWER TO ASTARTE 


THE publication in 1905-—eighty-one years after the death 
of Lord Byron—of a book by his grandson, the sole pur. 
pose of which was to prove that the great poet had been 
guilty of incest with his half-sister, was a startling event 
in the history of literature. The excuses suggested for 
the publication of Astarte are ludicrously inadequate. The 
honesty of Lady Byron is not disputed. All that has 
been said in her disparagement is that she was cold and 
unsympathetic. In order to prove that Lady Byron was 
not guilty of an error of judgment, or “‘ hasty and over- 
suspicious,’ the author of Astarte has pieced together 
letters and other documents and reports of conversations 
tending to support a criminal charge against his grand- 
father and that grandfather’s half-sister. It is some miti- 
gation for the original publication that it was issued for 
private circulation only. But what is to be thought of 
the issue in 1921—ninety-seven years after Byron’s death— 
of a new and enlarged edition for circulation among the 
general public ? 

In considering the question whether the case sought 
to be established in Astarte has been made out, it is 
essential to bear in mind that the burden of proof rests 
upon the parties who make the attack. It is not for 
Byron’s supporters to prove his innocence: it is for those 
who attack to disprove his innocence—or, in other words, 
to establish affirmatively his guilt, and at the same time 
that of the unfortunate lady whose name is so freely used 
in this connection. It might have been expected that 
in assuming the responsibility of reviving a disgusting 
charge Lord Lovelace would have endeavoured to treat 
the question with some approach to judicial fairness. 
Instead, the strongest bias has been shown, and Byron’s 
greatest enemy could not use language more bitter. There 
is much loose reasoning and a reckless disregard for the 
reputation of third persons. Such a statement as “ Lord 
Byron’s valet, Fletcher, appeared to be conscious of the 
crime,’ * is deemed of sufficient value to insert (p. 36); 
and on the same page there is a note— 


The above account of Lord Byron’s conversations in 1813 and 1814 was 
given ... by a lady who had frequently been with him . . . it is only here 
given for what it is worth, as the lady in question was not in all respects trust. 
worthy. ... 


* The italics throughout are mine. 
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Lord Lovelace is blind to Byron’s merits, even as a 
writer, and is led into making extravagant and hardly 
intelligible statements, some of which are inconsistent 
with others in the same volume. A few samples may 
here be given : 


The sombre outlaw Manfred is a fairer and nobler portrait than Lord 
Byron, emptied of his character and history, converted into an advertising 
nuisance, and completed into a copious soporific for respectable citizens 
willing to take a dose of edification (Preface). 

Ferocity there was in him. A display of moral baseness, of human 
infamy caught in the act, stirred him to fierce transports of delight. Such 
cruel rejoicing over the ignominy of man is said to be the resurrection of an 
ape or tiger ancestor (p. 3). 

[By the English] he was hardly loved, even at the time of his ominous 
vogue, and still less understood, unless with the clairvoyance of antipathy. It 
was from the scum and weeds of England that voracious admirers, or pretended 
admirers, swarmed upon his memory (p. 4). 


According to Astarte, when Byron left England he 
was 


already dead to the nation. . . In England, at least, no more Byron was 
wanted, not even a supposititious one. No spontaneous revival ever came, 
nothing but simulated praise and disguised announcements of Byron ware for 
hire or purchase (p. 116). 


Lord Lovelace does not explain what is referred to by 
a “supposititious’’ Byron; or why there should be 
“simulated praise’? or “ disguised announcements” in a 
country where Byron was already “dead to the nation.” 
“Towards 1830, says Lord Lovelace (p. 138), ‘“‘ Lord 
Byron’s literary influence was ‘ distant moonshine.’ ” 


In face of these contemptuous references to Byron 
literature, it is strange to read on p. 183: 


No one ever admired the genius of Byron more than she [Lady Byron], 
though the spell of his power no longer held her. His creations still were a 
spectacle of exceeding beauty—distant, but seductive and dangerous. 


The statements in Astarte concerning Augusta Leigh 
are almost equally extravagant and inconsistent. Lady 
Byron spoke of Mrs. Leigh as affected by ‘“‘a kind of 


‘moral idiotey from birth” (Astarte, p. 25); Lord Love- 


lace describes her as of ‘‘a sanguine disposition, childishly 
fond and playful, ready to laugh at anything, loving to 
talk nonsense”? (p. 25); and Byron used to speak of her 
(according to Lord Lovelace) as “a fool” (p. 38). In 
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contrast with these references to Mrs. Leigh’s simplicity, 
we find, elsewhere in Astarte, abusive charges of craft and 
cunning. 

The prejudice shown in Astarte extends against all 
who have expressed doubts whether Lady Byron’s sus. 
picions were well founded. In the present edition a few 
such elegant phrases as “‘ one-eyed Murray,” “slime and 


greed,” “‘ vermin,” etc., have been omitted, but all the 


passages quoted in this article, and many others of the 
same nature, have been retained. 

Even Sir Walter Scott is attacked on account of his 
friendship for Byron; and Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, 
who had expressed a view adverse to Lady Byron’s 
charge against her husband, receives unmeasured abuse 
(pp. 156, 157). 


A Pharisee in the carcass of a libertine grown old in debauchery and 
the philosophy of the Old Bailey, not esteemed as a lawyer, but much liked 
by his boon companions. ... A long series of successes in hanging more or 
less guilty persons raised him to redoubtable pre-eminence amongst experts of 
the gallows. He was a singular and formidable figure of vice sitting in 
judgment on crime ... a determined provider for the scaffold. 


In the eagerness with which he presses his charge, the 
author of Astarte does not hesitate to suggest the names 
of other great personages of the past who, it is suggested, 
may have been guilty of a like offence; although what 
bearing this can have upon the question raised in Astarte 
is not explained. Amongst those mentioned by Lord 
Lovelace in this connection are Lord Bolingbroke, Napoleon 
and a certain ‘‘ English princess”? whose identity is not 


specified (p. 152). Lord Lovelace informs his readers’ 


that— 
in the careless time of George III the code for the sexes of the same 
blood was less inviolate than in the Victorian epoch of vociferous propriety 
(p. 152). 


The charge sought to be established in Astarte rests, 


substantially, upon four grounds. First, it is said that 


in September 1816 Mrs. Leigh made a “ full confession” 
to Lady Byron—a confession of which no particulars are 
given, except that it was oral and related to conduct 
before Byron’s marriage. The report of an alleged con- 


versation between Lady Byron and Mrs. Leigh, in Lord. 


Byron’s absence (and of which he was not even informed) 
can hardly be used as evidence against Byron. It will 
be observed that “the confession’ is stated to have been 
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made in September 1816 (p. 65 and p. 217.). Accord- 
ingly, after that date there would be nothing to cause Lady 
Byron further perplexity ; but on p. 162 we find: 


Statements written by Lady Byron in 1816 and 1817 describe her 
extreme miseries and perplexities, how her opinion fluctuated between 
agonizing suspicion and comforting error, how under the delusive influence 
of hope, or rather reaction from despair, she had endeavoured to feel and 
express confidence and affection. 


This passage is obviously inconsistent with the alleged 
confession of September 1816. Moreover, .according to 
Lord Lovelace, Mrs. Leigh, when handing over to Lady 
Byron some of Byron’s.letters from abroad, erased words 
which might show that undue intimacy had existed— 
a suggestion quite irreconcilable with there having already 
been a confession. 

Then, it is said that Byron’s letters to Augusta show 
more than a brotherly affection. It must be recollected 
that it was Byron’s practice to express himself, both as 
to his likes and dislikes, more strongly than he really felt. 
It is a mistake, moreover, to judge of the manners and 
customs of one age by those of a later period: letters 
in our day are usually shorter and colder than the letters 
of some generations back. There are many instances in 
history of a deep and pure affection between brother and 
sister, whose letters have been as loving as any of those 
of Byron and Augusta. Frederick the Great sometimes 
addressed Wilhelmina as ‘‘ Divine and loving sister,’ or 
as ‘“‘My adorable sister’’; again, “‘ You who are closest 
to my heart.’ * Disraeli was equally loving when writing 
to his sister Sara (see Buckle, i. p. 78). Charles II and 
his sister Minette had a similar devotion for one another. 
In none of these cases—and many others might be quoted 
—has it ever been suggested that adulterous intercourse 
took place. Lord Lovelace, indeed, admits (p. 67.) the 
“latitude of opinion and language” of the time, and he 
instances Madame de Staél’s expression of her ‘“ per- 
fectly legitimate sentiment”? towards her father, when, 
writing after his death, she stated her wish that she could 
have been the companion of his youth—‘‘ Nos destinées 
auraient pu sunir pour toujours!” The letter upon 
which chief reliance is placed is that of May 17, 1819, 
written from Venice. The signature and also the name 
of the person to whom it was addressed have been effaced. 
Mrs. Leigh is stated to have forwarded the letter to Lady 

* Wilhelmina, by Cuthell, vol. i. pp. 335, 343 and 372. 
VOL. LXXVIII 15 
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Byron, who assumed that it was written to Mrs. Leigh, 
If such were the case, it would prove nothing but the 
“latitude of language” of the time; but it seems clear 
that the letter was not to Mrs. Leigh. Mr. Edgcumbe * 
states that letters to another lady passed through Mrs, 
Leigh’s hands, this being one of such letters. Byron’s 
letter to Augusta immediately preceding the disputed 
letter, and that which followed it, are expressed in terms 
very different from those employed in the letter of 
May 17, 1819: they commence “ Dearest Augusta,” and 
end ‘‘ yours B.,” or ‘“‘ Yours ever and very truly B.” 
The letter was addressed to some one (name effaced) 
“care of John Murray, Esq., 50 Albemarle Street.” There 
could be no reason for Mrs. Leigh, if she handed over the 
letter as hers, effacing her own name; but if the name 
were that of another lady whose identity Byron was anxious 
should be kept secret, the erasure becomes intelligible. 


In the letter occur the words ‘““My own .. .,” and Byron 


mentions having attached himself to a Venetian “* because 
she was called...’ This Venetian’s name was Marianna 
(or Mary Anne); and it is admitted (p. 82.) that after 
the word ‘‘ called,” and also after the words “‘ My own,” 
‘*a short name of three or four letters”? has been obliter- 
ated. This name could not be “ Augusta.” Lord Love- 
lace’s contention involves the further absurdity that Mrs. 
Leigh is represented as having confessed to Lady Byron 
in September 1816, and, when handing over Byron’s letters 
in 1819, obliterating references to herself. 

Certain of Byron’s poems—including the ‘‘Thyrza” 
poems and Manfred—assumed in Astarte to be intended for 
Augusta, are a further ground for attack. Lord Lovelace 
asserts that Byron spoke of “ Thyrza” to Lady Byron, 
and ‘‘always with emotion. He once showed his wife 
a beautiful tress of Thyrza’s hair, but never mentioned 
her real name.” It is not suggested that the “tress of 
hair’’ belonged to Mrs. Leigh; and if it did not, how 
could Mrs. Leigh and “‘ Thyrza’’ be one and the same ? 

“At the time of the publication of Manfred,” writes 
Lord Lovelace (p. 23), ‘‘the readers of Lord Byron’s 
poetry felt as if they were receiving confidential dis- 
closures”; and an entry in Lady Byron’s journal for 
September 14, 1818, shows that this was considered by 
her as “the best idea of a recent article in the Edinburgh 
Review.” The idea that any of these poems were intended 
for Augusta is mere guesswork; and if—which is very 
* Byron, the Last Phase, p. 368. 
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doubtful—they relate to actual incidents at all, there are 
good grounds for believing that they referred to another 
lady, not within the forbidden degree of relationship. 

Finally, it is alleged that Byron’s guilt is proved by 
Mrs. Leigh’s letters to Lady Byron and to Mrs. Villiers. 
It appears clear that at the time of the separation Lady 
Byron was anxious upon two points: (1) that her position 
should be justified in the eyes of the world, and (2) that 
her baby-girl should not be taken from her and en- 
trusted to the custody of Byron or his sister. With these 
objects in view, Lady Byron was desirous of obtaining 
fom Mrs. Leigh something in the nature of a “ confes- 
sion”’ of the offence which Lady Byron had come to 
suspect might have taken place; and Mrs. Villiers—pro- 
fessedly a close friend of Mrs. Leigh—assisted Lady Byron 
in her purpose. A passage in Astarte (p. 63) may be 
here referred to, in which (in effect) regret is expressed 
that Augusta did not join Byron abroad— 


For if Augusta fled to Byron in exile, was seen with him as e¢ soror et 
conjux, the victory remained with Lady Byron, solid and final. This was 
the solution hoped for by Lady Byron’s friends, Lushington and Doyle, as 
well as Lady Noel... . Their triumph and Lady Byron’s justification would 
have been complete, and great would have been their rejoicing. 


Writing to Lady Byron on May 9, 1816, Mrs. Villiers 
says that Mrs. Leigh’s “expressions of conscious inno- 
cence’’ are wonderful; and on May 18 “The object 
must now be to reduce her tone from pride to peni- 
tence.” Other letters follow in the same strain. Many 
letters of Mrs. Leigh’s are in fact quite inconsistent with 
the Astarte charge. Reference may be made to her letter 
to Hodgson of March 31, 1815, her letter to Lady Byron 
of July 3, 1816, and her correspondence with Hodgson 
after the receipt of Sir Ralph Noel’s letter to Byron of 
February 2, 1816. It may be further observed that 
Astarte (p. 134) contains the admission that ‘‘ no incrimi- 
nating evidence against Mrs. Leigh has turned up out of her 
own documents,’ which really disposes of the whole case, 
so far as it rests upon Mrs. Leigh’s letters. 

There were ample grounds for the separation without 
resorting to Lord Lovelace’s explanation. Byron, warm- 
hearted, hasty, impulsive, capricious, impatient of oppo- 
sition. His wife, cold, staid, matter-of-fact. Lady Byron, 
no doubt, was regarded by her family as possessing ex- 
ceptional qualities. Reference may be made to Lady Noel’s 
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letter to her of March 3, 1816; and Lord Lovelace writes 
(p. 171): “‘ Relatively to her own little world, her life was 
as heroic as many a larger existence in the great world 
of all.” Upon another page, however, we find: 


. .. It is no duty of piety and affection to deny that there were in her 
some grave and even disastrous deficiencies. There was nothing funda. 
mentally evil in her defects; they were like the inversions of virtues, but not 
the less dangerous for that, and charged with potential destruction for her own 
welfare and the happiness of others (p. 184). 

Again, 


For the government of the young she adopted a system of coercion, 
which amongst other drawbacks was self-destructive in its severity. ... So 
Lady Byron wasted energy on useless, abortive or mischievous schemes and 
illusions ... and missed the good she might have done within her own 
natural circle (p. 187). 


The friction due to incompatibility of temperament was 
increased by the importunity of creditors and by the 
visits of bailiffs to the house. 

Again, it is incredible that Lady Byron should have 
believed in the charge during the period she lived with 
her husband, or when she arrived at Kirkby. Mrs. Leigh’s 
second visit to the Byrons in Piccadilly Terrace, which 
extended over the period of the separation, was paid at 
the express request of Lady Byron that Mrs. Leigh should 
be with her during Lady Byron’s confinement. On 
January 15, 1816, Lady Byron, on her way to Kirkby, 
wrote to her husband affectionately, although he was 
requested to leave off “the abominable trade of versi- 
fying’’; and immediately on reaching Kirkby she dis- 
patched the “ Dearest Duck” letter, which is of sufficient 
importance for reproduction in full. 


Kirxsy, January 16, 1816. 
Dearest Duck,— . 

We got here quite well last night, and were ushered into the kitchen 
instead of a drawing-room, by a mistake, that might have been agreeable 
enough to hungry people. Of this and other incidents Dad wants to write 
you a jocose account and both he and Mam long to have the Family Party 
completed. Such a Wa. Clot., and such a sitting-room or sulking-room all 
to yourself. 

If I were not always looking for B. I should be a great deal better 
already for country air. Miss finds her provisions encreased, and 


fattens thereon. It is a good thing she can’t understand all the flattery 
bestowed upon her, “ Little Angel,” and I know not what. Love to the 
Good Goose, and everybody's love to you both from hence. Ever thy 
most loving, 
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Byron had expressed an intention of going abroad 
for a time, and Lady Byron and her parents were anxious 
that before he left he should visit Kirkby and remain 
with them until Lady Byron was in progress towards 
another confinement; and it was hoped the next child 
would be a boy. At the same time as writing the 
“Dearest Duck” letter, Lady Byron wrote an affectionate 
letter to Mrs. Leigh, which contained the passage—‘‘ My 
dearest Augusta, it is my great comfort that you are in 
Piccadilly.” Again, on the 18th: 


My OwN DEAREST LEI,— 
Do you remember he said I was to nurse till Febry. 10th? 
I think it is his intention about_that time to join me pour des raisons, and 
to go abroad as soon as there is a probability of having attained the object 
in view. 


Other affectionate letters followed, Lady Byron saying, 
in her letter of January 25th, “I do not think of the 
past with any spirit of resentment, and scarcely with a 
sense of injury. God bless him.” 

On February 2nd Sir Ralph Noel wrote a_ cold, 
stiff letter, requesting Byron to appoint a_ professional 
friend to arrange terms of separation. Byron returned 
a dignified reply, in the course of which he referred in 
generous terms to his wife’s qualities, and refused to 
act upon Sir Ralph’s letter unless it had Lady Byron’s 
express sanction. He also wrote to Lady Byron an 
affectionate letter, asking for an _ explanation. On 
February 6th Hobhouse wrote to Lady Byron in kind 
and courteous terms, requesting an interview; but on 
February 7th Lady Byron replied declining to see him, 
and in a létter of the same date to Byron said: 
“.. . After seriously and dispassionately reviewing the 
misery I have experienced . . . I have finally determined ” 
on a separation. This was the first letter which Byron 
received from his wife since the ‘‘ Dearest Duck’ letter 
of January 16th. It should be observed that neither in 
Sir Ralph’s letter nor in those of Lady Byron was 
there a hint of any misconduct of the nature charged in 
Astarte. Byron wrote again on February 8th in loving 
and appealing terms, and received in reply two icy letters 
from his wife on the llth and 13th. 

Throughout this period Lady Byron continued to write 
in affectionate and, indeed, loving terms to Mrs. Leigh. 
On the day after Sir Ralph’s formal letter of February 
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2nd Lady Byron wrote to ‘‘ My dearest Augusta,” “‘ ever 
yours most affectionately.” And on February 20th she 
wrote : 


I will take a moment’s opportunity, dearest Augusta, to say I am better 
and the child quite well. Much more love. Ever yours, A. I. B. 


The importance of these letters is not got rid of by the 
observation, ‘‘ Lady Byron did not write with the caution 
of an attorney”? (Astarte, p. 165). As stated in Astarte 
(p. 40), ‘‘ Lady Noel took up the cause of her daughter 
with the thoroughness of a tigress’’;. and after matters 
had been talked over and retalked over between Lady 
Byron and her parents and various advisers, the idea that 
there might have been undue intimacy between Byron 
and his half-sister seems to have been entertained. It 
will be observed that in the document drawn up by legal 
and other advisers and signed by Lady Byron on March 14, 
1816 (a document which Byron never saw), it is at most 
put as “‘a suspicion which has existed and still exists 
in Lady Byron’s mind” (Astarte, p. 48). 

It must be borne in mind that Mrs. Leigh was a lady 
several years older than her half-brother and the affec- 
tionate mother of seven children, several of whom were 
born before the period when it is suggested that the im- 
proper relationship commenced. She lived on good terms 
with her husband until his death in 1850, forty-three years 
after their marriage, and she died a year after her husband, 
with the hand of her youngest daughter, Emily, affectionately 
in her own. It is not disputed that, independently of 
the scandal in question, Mrs. Leigh throughout her life 
enjoyed a good reputation; and her love for her children 
is shown by her letters. 

Again, it is practically admitted (Astarte, p. 36) that 
the misconduct (if any) took place before and not subse- 
quently to Byron’s marriage. Exactly when the inter- 
course is supposed to have commenced is left in some 
obscurity. It will be observed Astarte, ch. 1, begins, after 
a short introductory paragraph: ‘‘ When he and Augusta 
were snowed up together at Newstead in January 1814, 
they made the old ruinous spaces resound with their 
laughter.”” What foundation Lord Lovelace has for assert- 
ing that Byron and Mrs. Leigh were thus ‘‘ snowed up 
together’? (at a period long before Lord Lovelace was 
born), or that they indulged in this exceptional merriment, 
is not mentioned. Assuming, however, the statement 
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to be true, how is it material? The inference suggested 
is that misconduct commenced during this enforced 
confinement at Newstead. If this is not the suggestion, 
the passage has really no meaning, or none of any 


relevance. 


Further, the admission that the intercourse was not 
continued after the marriage (although Lord Lovelace 
grudgingly states this only as “ probable,” p. 36) is practi- 
cally conclusive—with the opportunities afforded—that it 
never took place at all; and this contention is further 
strengthened by the assertion (p. 163) that “‘It was in 
the earlier half of 1815°’—that is, after the marriage— 
“that his inclination towards her was most violent.” 
Moreover, in order to induce Mrs. Leigh and Lord Byron 
to descend to an offence so gross, there must have been 
an attraction of overwhelming power. Lord Lovelace 
speaks (p. 153) of there being a “headlong passion” 
and (p. 151) a “‘ destructive passion.” If there were any 
foundation for these statements, it would have been but 
human nature for Mrs. Leigh to have followed Byron, 
and for the adulterous intercourse to be continued abroad. 
There is not a hint or suggestion in any of the letters 
that any such course should be adopted. 

Moore, who had intimate knowledge of Byron, says: 
“There was but one love that lived, unquenched through 
all—his love for Mary Chaworth.” It appears that Byron 
introduced Mary to Mrs. Leigh in January 1814, and that 
until Mary’s death in 1832 she and Augusta continued to 
be intimate (p. 250). It appears further that Mary separated 
from her husband in 1813, and that she and Byron met 
in the summer of that year, and that in October Byron 
went to Newstead, Mary being at Annesley (Edgcumbe, 
pp. 246, 250 and 258). On November 8th Byron, 
writing from Newstead to Augusta, said : 


.... My long silence has been occasioned by a thousand things (with 
which you are not concerned). It is not Lady Caroline nor Lady Oxford, 
but perhaps you may guess, and if you do, do not tell. You do not know what 
mischief your being with me might have prevented, 


A few days later (November 14, 1813) there is an entry 
in Byron’s journal referring to ‘ Zuleika” (afterwards 
called The Bride of Abydos) : 


I believe the composition of it kept me alive, for it was written to drive 
my thoughts from the recollection of . . dear, sacred name, rest ever 
unrevealed. 
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On November 24th, having returned to London, Byron 
writes in his journal : 


. is distant. . . . No one else, except Augusta, cares for me. ...I am 
tremendously in arrear with my letters, except to...and to her my 
thoughts overpower mo, 


It appears that a few days before leaving England 
in April 1816—having already parted from Augusta— 
Byron went into the country to take leave of Mary 
Chaworth, and after parting from her wrote the lines com- 
mencing ‘When we two parted”? (Edgcumbe, p. 283), 
Reading the letter of May 17, 1819, in the light of the 
above facts, there is little difficulty in realizing for whom 
that letter is really meant, or in supplying the “name of 
three or four letters”? which has been obliterated. It is 
unnecessary to consider how far the intimacy with Mary 
extended: it is sufficient that Byron should have shown 
for her throughout a devoted attachment—that it was 
the ‘‘ one love that lived unquenched through all ”’ (Moore), 
and was the “strongest impulse of his life’? (Edgcumbe, 
p. 243). This devotion is hopelessly inconsistent with 
the suggested ‘‘ headlong,” ‘‘ destructive,” and ungovern- 
able passion of Byron for his half-sister. 

Byron, who was very open, may be trusted to have 
told the truth in his Memoirs. In December 1819 he 
wrote to his wife from Ravenna informing her that he 
had written a memoir of his life, ‘up to the summer of 
1816,” and that he wished her to read it “and mark any 
parts that do not appear to coincide with the truth.” 
Lady Byron coldly refused to inspect the memoir. It is 
incredible that this memoir which Byron desired his wife 
to peruse would have supported the Astarte charge. After 
the Beecher-Stowe scandal arose in 1869, Lord John Russell, 
who had read the Memoirs, stated that there was nothing 
in them which implicated Mrs. Leigh. 

It is a matter of the first importance that in March 
1816, when negotiations were taking place concerning the 
proposed separation, and it was still in doubt whether 
Byron would not insist upon the matter being brought 
before the courts, Hobhouse required a withdrawal of 
the injurious rumours which had been spread abroad con- 
cerning Byron, including a rumour of his undue intimacy 
with Mrs. Leigh. A paper was accordingly drawn up, 
stating that the rumours did not originate with Lady 
Byron or her family, and that the charges they involved 
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did not form part of her charges against Lord Byron. 
This paper was signed by Lady Byron and_ witnessed 
(Lord Broughton’s Recollections, vol. ii. pp. 302-3). It 
is possible that this paper was destroyed when the par- 
ticular money-negotiations then on foot fell through. But, 
even if such should be the case, it in no way lessens the 
importance of the disavowal, which, having been once 
made, must stand. In Mr. Hodgson’s letter to Lady 
Byron of February 1816 he pointed out that Lord Byron 
declared himself 


ignorant of the specific things which have given the principal offence, and 
that he wishes to hear of them; that he may, if extenuation or atonement 
be possible, endeavour to make some reply; or at all events may understand 
the fullness of those reasons which have now, as unexpectedly as afflictingly, 
driven your ladyship to the step you have taken. 


In Lady Byron’s frigid reply there is not a hint of any 
suggested misconduct between Byron and Mrs. Leigh. 
Byron’s solicitor, Mr. Hanson, called on Sir Ralph for 
the purpose of ascertaining what charges (if any) were 
made, but all explanation was refused (Broughton, ii. 
p. 261). Writing from Ravenna in March 1820, in reply 
to an attack upon him in Blackwood, Byron states: 


I never had—and God knows my whole desire has been to obtain it— 
any specific charge in a tangible shape submitted to me by the adversary 
nor by others, unless the atrocities of public rumour and the mysterious 
silence of the lady’s legal advisers may be deemed such. 


In considering the case which Astarte endeavours to 
make good, it must ever be kept in mind that it charges 
against both Byron and Mrs. Leigh a criminal offence © 
of a revolting nature. It is one of the first principles of 
criminal law that the accused must be present throughout 
the trial. Even if a man is in hiding, he cannot be tried * 
for the offence of which he is accused whilst he remains 
concealed, notwithstanding that conclusive evidence of 
guilt may be at hand. That a man should be tried for 
an offence, not merely in his absence but after his death, 
is an idea repugnant to our law. Indeed, even in the 
case of a private tort the general rule is actio personalis 
moritur cum persona. In the present case, so far from 
there being any hiding from justice, the movements of 
the alleged offenders were well-known throughout: they 
lived for many years—one of them thirty-six years— 
after the crime was supposed to have been committed ; 
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and instead of shunning inquiry, the accusing party was 
urged to specify exactly what it was of which complaint 
was made. It is now too late—far too late—to endeavour 
to establish the charge, even if this were attempted to 
be done by the strictest evidence. It would be open to 
the accused, if present, to challenge the genuineness and 
the admissibility of the various letters and other docu- 
ments, and the reports of alleged conversations, all hear- 
say evidence being excluded: under such a process very 
little of what we find in Astarte would remain. There 
would be opportunity, moreover, for compelling production 
of all material documents, and not merely of those selected 
by the accusing parties; and opportunity also for ex- 
plaining any matters which might appear to call for 
explanation. The accused would at least, upon every 
point, be entitled to be heard: possibly they might think 
fit to make revelations which, whilst showing how grievously 
the author of Astarte has blundered, might affect the 
reputation of third parties. We cannot say; but it is 
obvious that to try to establish such a charge now is 
to place the parties attacked at a grave disadvantage. 
The considered judgment of the public upon Astarte, it 
is believed, will be that it is an unfair and unnatural 
attack upon the honour of a noble woman and of one of 
our most illustrious poets—made at a time when the 
accused are no longer able to defend themselves; that it 
very largely rests upon abusive statements and_ loose 
evidence, and that the charge is unproved in fact and 
should be rejected now and for all future time; and that 
the repudiation should be the more whole-hearted since the 
author of this revived attack should have been among the 
foremost to protect the memory of an ancestor famous 
in history. 

E. P. Hewitt 
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WILD ROE 


WiLtp, indeed! There may be creatures equally un- 
approachable, or creatures that lend themselves still less 
to observation, but, if such exist, I do not know them. 
Even the badger, one of the most solitary and retiring of 
living things, betrays his whereabouts by signs which a 
comparatively inexperienced eye can detect at a glance. 
And the fox—for all his reputed craft, less wary and in 
many respects less gifted than his grey fellow-woodsman— 
is telegraphed wherever he goes. Not so the roe. His 
capacitys for concealing his movements from the most 
skilful observer is positively uncanny, nor do his general 
habits in any way invite that which of all things he least 
desires—attention to himself. 

The naturalist who would study so unaccommodating 
a subject must possess no ordinary stock of patience, and 
after taxing it to the utmost be prepared for ultimate 
disappointment. As for that modern magician, the nature 
photographer, he may scheme and construct ‘“ blinds ” 
for the remainder of his natural days without getting one 
chance to exercise his art. Now and again anybody who 
has occasion to frequent lonely coombes, or the banks of 
woodland streams after nightfall, may catch sight of a dim 
form, glancing between the tree-trunks like a low-flying 
woodcock, and that is about as clear an impression of 
the furtive beast as the average countryman ever gets, 
in the normal way. 

A distinctly sporting personage, when covert-shooting 
one day, is said to have inquired of the keeper at the end 
of a drive whether all the beaters had come out, and, upon 
being assured on that point, triumphantly affirmed that 
he had shot a roe-deer. The story is too good to be true, 
of course, but, whoever its originator, he possessed con- 
siderable nature knowledge. How like a roe to hug cover 
so closely that the fool sportsman could get no distinct 
glimpse of him. To avoid the gaze of man is the law of 
his kind—the law that altereth not—and it is that which 
makes him so difficuit to circumvent. He seems to under- 
stand the combined drive and ambush perfectly, and even 
with beaters and dogs at his back keeps a sharp look out 
for danger ahead, running gullies, doubling thickets, and 
employing innumerable artifices to escape observation. 

As for stalking a roe, anybody keen enough to attempt 
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the difficult feat must be out with the dawn; and, even 
then, allowing that you know his haunts perfectly and 
have studied his “jumps” and paths and feeding-grounds, 
your chance of success is slight. Here in the south-west 
his range is confined to densely wooded districts, particularly 
“brushy ” slopes or deep coombes where the bracken 
stands thick and high until winter is well advanced. For 
weeks on end he may not venture near “‘ open ”’ or cultivated 
country, and only during excessive heat is he obliged 
to seek water. He feeds at nightfall and dawn, when 


the wild herbage and young green shoots upon which he > 


subsists are moist with dew, so that he has no need to 
drink. Indeed, when food is abundant in the woods he 
seldom issues therefrom, and when obliged to do so, it is 
usually under cover of night. 

What exactly is a roe-deer? One often hears the 
question, and a surprising number of people seem very 
hazy about the answer. I once saw a remarkable example 
of this when fox-hunting with a famous West-Country 
pack. While drawing a certain covert, hounds chanced 
upon an outlying roe-buck—an unprecedented thing in 
that district—and, though he went away in full view of 
forty or fifty horsemen, not one of the regular field could 
identify the species. A stranger supplied the information. 

Again, on Haldon some years ago, a gamekeeper pointed 
out several deer to me, calling them “roes,” and assuring 
me that they were wild. They made a wonderfully pretty 
picture, browsing like so many sheep in the cool of a June 
evening, but, of course, they were really fallow-deer which 
had originally escaped from a neighbouring park and were 
still more than half domesticated. The man had taken 
considerable pains to show them to me, however, so I had 
not the heart to undeceive him. 

The wild roe may always be distinguished from his 
congeners by his sober brown coat, which is precisely 
the same colour as that of the common rabbit and devoid 
- of spots or markings of any sort. Another feature is his 
short, erect little horns, which rarely show more than five 
prongs or antlers. The keeper’s mistake is a common 
one, however, though how the fallow-buck with his gaily 
- dappled pelt and broad antlers can possibly be confused 
with his quietly dressed kinsman baffles conception. 

In character and general history the difference between 
the two species is even more pronounced, While fallow 
are polygamous and roam in large herds at all seasons, 
roe-deer mate for life, and one never finds more than two 
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adult animals together. The roe, moreover, is not a 
park deer. Generally speaking, he does not thrive in 
confinement, for unconquerable wildness is born in him ; 
his passion for liberty is boundless, and solitude is as in- 
dispensable to him as sunlight to the growth of a plant. 

All other varieties of deer that I can think of possess 
traits more or less common to the entire family. The roe, 
on the other hand, in no way resembles his next-of-kin. 
Indeed, to my mind, he rather suggests the goat. Anyhow, 
he certainly possesses a large share of the goat’s agility, 
though, personally, I cannot but think that his far-famed 
leaping powers have been somewhat overrated. 

Of course, he is a beautiful jumper. I remember well 
seeing a buck “ fresh found” by hounds in a narrow strip 
of cover, from which he was forced to break with the 
pack barely a gun-shot behind him. Across the first field 
the roe rather lost than gained. He had been on foot for 
some hours already, and as a stiff valley lay between 
him and the next cover, one would have staked large 
odds against his reaching it. Nor could he have done so, 
but for the oft-recurring fences. ‘These were of sort to 
be treated with respect, and through them hounds~ were 
obliged to bore their way. But the deer, clearing hedge 
after hedge in his stride, with a succession of glorious 
flying leaps, so increased his lead at every jump that he 
soon ‘‘ broke view,” and, gaining heavy cover, eventually 
made good his escape. One could never hope to see a 
finer or more graceful exhibition. 

So much for his prowess. On the other hand, I can 
recall at least two occasions upon which roe-deer have 
come to grief when attempting comparatively simple jumps 
—one that broke its back over a cutting, and another that 
failed to clear a five-barred gate and never stirred again 
after it fell) When one remembers that the common hare 
can jump at least five times her own height and the Impala 
antelope anything up to twelve or fifteen feet, according 
to the ‘take-off,’ there seems nothing so particularly 
remarkable in a roe-buck being able to clear gates and 
hedgerows. 

The areas in which these pretty little animals may be 
found are very circumscribed—so far as England is concerned, 
at any rate. Indeed, according to old historians, they were 
extinct in this country early in the nineteenth century. 
How they became reinstated I do not know, but a few years 
ago they became so plentiful in certain parts of the West 
as seriously to interfere with fox-hunting. In consequence, 
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certain packs of hounds took to hunting them more or legs 
frequently. 

They are tough runners, though usually “ ringers,” 
and sometimes afford very pretty sport. True, some 
people do not care for it. It involves a lot of woodland 
work, as a rule, and they who hunt essentially to ride, 
and prefer long points to patient hound-work, find it un- 
satisfactory. Also, some things about it undeniably go 
against the grain. The roe in himself is such an honest, 
chivalrous little fellow, so harmless, and so much more 
attractive in every way than his arrogant and _ bulkier 
red cousin, that it seems too bad to hurt him, argue with 
conscience as one will. However, the same might be 
said of many kinds of highly prized game, and the roe, 
up to a certain point, is very well able to take care of 
himself. 

Also, some argue with more or less reason, from one 
point of view there is very little purpose to be served in 
preserving roe-deer. True, they are pretty, charming 
little creatures, and the landowner who would not take 
pleasure in seeing them about his woods must be of a 
singularly unappreciative type. But the point is, you 
never do see them! Their case does not compare with 
that of the raven or the buzzard, which, like the heron, 
lend charm and dignity to the places where they find 
sanctuary. None the less, I must confess to having a 
soft spot for the little shy, friendless roe, for there is some- 
thing attractive, I think, in his very wildness and in the 
mystery that always surrounds his harmless life. For 
this and other reasons already given I have sometimes 
found it difficult to resist giving him a leg-up when chance 
offered. Here is an instance. 

One spring day, some years ago, I was out deer-hunting 
on foot, or rather—as it amounted to in these cases— 
watching a deer-hunt with a field-glass from a high point. 
In a rough, double-banked country one can often see 
much more hunting thus than when mounted, and so it had 
proved on this occasion. I had watched every incident 
of a by no means featureless run, and now, in what bade 
fair to be its last stages, hounds had taken a favourable 
turn, and were coming towards me, gliding from one spinney 
to another like a flock of travelling wood-pigeons, and 


following every little wooded gully or defile along which 


the wily quarry skilfully piloted them. 
I had taken my stand on a rugged hill typical of 
Wild West Dorset. Its windy crest was seamed with 
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ramparts, constructed by giants of the past, now patrolled 
nightly by badgers and foxes, who in their turn had thrown 
up earthworks of limestone and sand which gleamed white 
and yellow amongst the scattered pines. Immediately 
below, heather and straggling gorse-brakes, now clouded 
with golden bloom, sloped to the hazel and buckthorn 
thickets that fringed a big wood for which hounds were 
pointing. 

They had traversed the same wood once before in the 
course of the run, upon that occasion quitting it by way of 
a watercourse along a timbered ravine which passed im- 
mediately below the ridge whereon I stood. That they 
would take the same line was more than likely, for deer 
have their regular routes or runways by which they travel 
when hunted, just as hares do, and I became seized with 
that almost irresistible desire which every sportsman 
experiences now and again to get a really near view of 
the hunted animal, even at the risk of heading him. 

There was little space for reflection, and within a few 
seconds I had descended the hill, scrambled down the 
precipitous side of the ravine, and placed myself flat against 
the boll of a gigantic beech not far from the stream. 
This was perhaps ten or twelve feet wide here, and along- 
side the farther bank ran a clearly defined path, by which 
the deer would probably travel, I thought. 

The step was no sooner taken than regretted, however. 
Instead of a bird’s-eye view of the whole panorama of 
the hunt, there amongst the tangled growth of the age- 
old wood my outlook was restricted to a scant fifty yards, 
and what with the creaking of the great beeches in the 
wind and the roar of the stream in flood, not to mention 
the precipitous “ sideling,” i.e. hill-side, which shut off 
every distant sound like a closed door, one’s ears were 
equally useless. 

For the first few minutes the continuous clattering 
of wood-pigeons downwind intimated that hounds were 
stilt in cover, but when all the pigeons had rattled out 
there remained no means of knowing what was happening. 
Time ticked on, and I began to think they must have 
killed in cover or gone away from some other point. Then 
came a jay, glancing from tree to tree in a flurry of brown 
and evanescent blue, pausing every few seconds to look 
back and scream at something. That looked more hope- 
ful, and with renewed keenness I fixed my eyes on the 
path, beyond which the larches rose like a grey curtain 
to the sky. 
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Then the crisp snap of a twig, light and alert ag the 


“pat”? of a hailstone upon dry leaves, recalled my gaze 
to my own side of the stream. And there, not twenty 
yards away, I saw him, coming straight towards me, stepping 
daintily, as ever, though distinctly lame, and, as one could 
see at a glance, very stiff and “done brown.” Another 
ten minutes in the open would surely settle him, I thought, 
He had some difficulty, too, in picking his way along the 
steep, rough slope, and what possessed him to choose to 
travel this side, rather than by what was so obviously 
his path along the opposite bank, puzzled me not a little, 
If done with any idea of baffling his pursuers, it was labour 
lost—pathetically so, as will be seen eventually. 

He came on at a mincing walk, every sense obviously 
alive for little else than the enemy behind him, nor wag 
he aware of my presence until within five paces of me, 
Then he caught sight of me, and the jump which he gave— 
several feet straight up into the air—was one of the most 
comical things of its kind I ever saw. He was about to 
retreat precipitately, as one would naturally have expected 
him to do, when something—probably my absolute stillness 
—gave him pause. Immobility, I have noticed, always 
puzzles a wild creature. Moreover, it is from movement 
above all else that it anticipates danger. So, badly scared 
as he certainly was, he stopped for a second look, fixing his 
large, questioning brown eyes upon me with an intensity 
that was hard to bear. 

I was wearing a suit of heather tweed which assimilated 
well with my setting, and clearly he would have been glad 
to consider me part of the tree-trunk against which I leaned, 


Yet that he could hardly accept, though my attitude was: 


inconsistent with his usual impression of man—that thing 
of movement and aggression. In a word, he was puzzled, 
and after an exhaustive scrutiny—ages it seemed to me, 
though it could only have been a matter of seconds—he 
withdrew his gaze and looked about uncertainly. 

I could hear hounds now. So could he, as evidenced 
by the nervous twitching of his trumpet-like ears and 
the frequent worried glances he cast over his shoulder. 

He was in a sorry state, poor fellow! His flanks and 
shapely legs were soiled and mud-spattered; his glossy 
coat was dark with sweat, while crimson stains on _ his 
ordinarily snow-white breast suggested that his passage 
through the hawthorn brakes had been none too easy. 

That he particularly wished to “get forward” was 
obvious. Doubtless he had some plan in mind, the relin- 
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quishing of which might mean, as he knew, the relinquishing 
of life also. Moreover, he was only too painfully conscious 
of those hunting cries on the wind, which were now drawing 
too near for safety. But to go ahead meant passing within 
a few feet of me, whereas if he turned back he must re- 
traverse the way he had come, and that he dared not 
attempt. 

There was no middle course. He studied the opposite 
bank, but the take-off was difficult and the leap risky. 
Above him the “‘sideling ” rose almost sheer—too precipitous 
for tired legs to scale. Another glance and sniff to wind- 
ward, another searching look at me, and his mind was made 
up. The enemy behind he knew too well, also what he might 
expect from that quarter. Of my character he was not 
so certain. He weighed the chances and decided to try 
me. Slowly and infinitely cautiously he began to advance. 
The nervous vigilance apparent in every line of him was 
positively infectious. It seemed as though I and not he 
were playing for desperate stakes. And so he crept on, 
every hair radiating suspicion, and keeping as far from 
me as the nature of the ground permitted, until he was 
abreast of me. There he paused for a long second, gave 
me one haunting look, then sprang lightly away. 

Not until he had covered perhaps twenty yards did he 
get the wind of me. Then anybody who maintains that 
an animal’s nose is not its principal guide should have seen 
him go. I had more or less succeeded in deceiving his 
eyes, but nose was quite another matter. Swerving from 
his course, he went crashing down the slope, like a boulder 
discharged from the crag above, sprang headlong into 
the water, and disappeared into a narrow deep goyle through 
which the river ran. 

I watched him out of sight, then scrambled up the 
sideling to a point where I could overlook a wide glade 
into which the goyle opened. Across this the buck must 
pass, and every moment I expected to see the little mouse- 
brown form break into view. He did not appear, however, 
and after watching the place for a couple of minutes, I 
concluded that he had been too quick for me and had 
crossed the open while I was climbing to my present 
stand. 

By this time hounds were near, and from my exalted 
position I watched them sweep down the gorge, carrying 
a fine head, but, curiously enough, running on the other 
side of the stream, twenty yards wide of the line actually 
taken by the deer. They likewise passed into the deep 
VOL. LXXVIII 16 
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goyle, where I could not see them, and then, almost im. 
mediately, the chorus ceased, nor for some minutes did 
I hear another sound. The check, if checked they were, 
seemed both sudden and complete, and curiosity soon 
induced me to run down and see what they were doing. 

They were checked indeed—for which I somehow felt 
unaccountably glad—and when I found them they were 
“casting? slowly and methodically downstream towards 
the open, over which, indeed, the leading hounds were 
then spreading. All trace of the line had disappeared 
mysteriously. 

The Master arrived in due course with the inevitable 
question, ‘‘ Had I seen the buck?” A sudden impulse— 
quixotic, if you like to call it so—prompted the equivocal 
but literally true reply, ‘“‘ Not since coming here.” The 
deception, if one could term it such, was really quite justi- 
fiable. As it happened, I had opportunely viewed the 


deer earlier in the hunt, thereupon rendering considerable 


assistance to the hounds, so common fairness demanded 
from me at least a strictly neutral attitude at this most 
critical juncture. Hounds’ failure to hit off the line, 
supporting the testimony of my own eyes, had morally 
convinced me that the hunted creature had never left 
the gorge, that he was, indeed, at that precise instant 
within a few yards of us, and my course once settled in 
my own mind, nothing would have induced me to give 
him away. 

‘“* How long have you been here ?”’ was the next query, 
I replied that I had been watching the gorge for twenty 
minutes or more—also literally true. The Master, who 
knew me well, suspected no prevarication. He made 
good “forrard,” then, concluding that hounds must have 
been running a “disturbed line”? down the gorge, he cast 
back into the big wood, and, incidentally, never felt another 
touch of the deer. 

Later on, when I had heard hounds blown out of covert 
and seen them well started on the homeward road, I returned 
to the gorge, thinking to match my faculties with theirs 
and solve the riddle to my own satisfaction. In that 
respect, however, I have to admit failure. So narrow and 
precipitous was the way that nobody could pass along 
the goyle without wading waist-deep in the swollen stream, 
which was not good enough, I thought. I saw enough 
to seal my convictions, however. The rocky banks were 
pitted with dark grottoes and unexpected hiding-places, 
all screened and festooned with hart’s-tongue fern, wild 
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briers and blackberry growth, behind which a creature 
so adept at concealment as the roe could find sure sanctuary. 

But half-way up the slope, from a point whence I 
could review the scene, I paused once again for a last look. 
And then, quite by chance, I saw him again. He was stepping 
demurely across the glade, on the edge of which he stopped 
deer-like to study his back track before taking cover. 
With the little valley between us our eyes met—for the 
last time. In his attitude, at any rate, no change was dis- 
cernible. There was the same wild, scared look, in which 
even I could not pretend to trace one gleam of gratitude 
or recognition; the same startled bound, emphasized 
this time by a farewell flirt of his white flag, then with 
one spring he cleared what ground there remained to cover 
and was gone. 

He was safe, of course; but I, climbing the “ castle ” 
slope towards home, was far from being satisfied. I should 
have liked him to have known that his life had hung for 
one period at least upon a single word of mine, so that he 
might have had something new to think about—a fresh 
impression to digest when summer days are monotonous, 
when the dew falls late on the uplands and there are long 
hours to be whiled away in the sombre green shade of 
the “ halses’”’ or in the deep, cool heart of an alder tangle. 

That was too much to expect, however, and if the parting 
glance that he threw me represented the last word between 
us—as there is every reason to believe was the case— 
then, so far as he was concerned, anyhow, I had wasted my 
favours. 


GORDON 
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AN EL DORADO IN EUROPE 


A tour of the Continent will speedily convince the 
traveller that the Press of the countries of Europe is badly 
served as regards foreign news. In the first place, on the 
Continent one may look in vain for papers comparable 
to The Times, the Morning Post or the Daily Telegraph 
in size, quality and general format; in the next place 
(and at first sight this may appear paradoxical, seeing 
that the English are accused of being so very insular), the 
space devoted to foreign news in the British Press is far 
greater, and the cables and articles far more accurate and 
informative, than is to be found in the Continental Press, 
In the matter of accuracy the British Press holds a very 
high place. Mistakes of course occur, but the deliberate 
falsification of a cable would rouse such a storm of protest 
as even the biggest and most brazen of journals would 
fear to evoke. But abroad the foreign news is limited 
for the most part to very short cables, mostly issued by 
the powerful German news agencies, and those only con- 
cerning matters which directly affect the country in which 
the paper is appearing. The majority of foreign papers 
aim at a high standard of accuracy and dependency, but 
certain sections of the German Press forge and invent 
cables in a way that is past understanding in our own 
country. The German Government uses the Press as a 
propaganda department, and editors publish news by 
command and suppress it by order. This is perhaps one 
of the reasons why the average Britisher is so ill-informed 
as to the past history and present ambitions and activities 
of many of the smaller nations of Europe. Even the 
British Press cannot be expected to find unlimited space 
for the news of every group of people that clamours to 
be regarded as a nation under the pernicious influence of 
the German-begotten conception of the self-determina- 
tion of peoples, and so the intelligent British reader is 
largely influenced by what foreign papers say about the 
smaller States of Europe, and the foreign Press is, as we 
have seen, very scantily supplied with news, and what 
there is usually comes from a German source. In no 
other way can the present ignorance of the British Press 
about the real state of affairs in such a country as Poland 
be explained. The writer has just spent two months 
travelling all over the country, visiting the various towns, 
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inspecting the numerous industries, interviewing people 
of interest and influence, including such people as Marshal 
Pilsudski, the Chief-of-State, Premier Witos, General 
Zeligowski and Professor Askenazy, and many other leaders 
of political, social and commercial life. As the state of 
aflairs as revealed by the writer’s extended tour is totally 
different from that conceived of in this country, a brief 
outline of Poland and its problems as they exist to-day 
may be of some interest to those readers who desire a right 
understanding of this country of Poland, with whose future 
progress the fate of the British Empire, and even of the 
world itself, is so intimately bound up. 

One of the greatest fallacies of the present day is to 
judge the financial and economic condition of a country 
by studying. the rate of exchange. And never was this 
fallacy more greatly exemplified than in the case of Poland. 
Qn the surface it would appear that Austria was in a far 
more flourishing condition than Poland, and yet a visitor 
to the latter country will be convinced that Poland is one 
of the wealthiest countries in Europe for its size. The 
value of the Polish forests alone is ten times greater than 
the national debt of Poland, whilst the salt-mines, the 
petroleum oil-fields and the coal-mines are assets of stupen- 


-dous value. There is a tremendous amount of wealth both 


awaiting development and in actual course of exploitation. 
In spite of the fact that the Germans destroyed the Polish 
coal-mines with dynamite, the coal output of Poland has 
already reached 80 per cent. of the pre-war production. 
Factories have been rebuilt and new ones are springing 
up all over the country. The railways are running smoothly 
and regularly, with sleeping and restaurant cars attached 
to the principal main-line expresses. No less than 2,000 
miles of new railway lines have been laid down—a note- 
worthy effort when it is remembered that miles of railway 
track and nearly every railway bridge in Poland were 
destroyed at one time or another, either by the Russians, 
Germans or Bolsheviks. Of the 1,500,000 houses which 
were destroyed through military operations in Poland, 
nearly 500,000 have been rebuilt. The army is being 
steadily demobilized and the men are rapidly being absorbed 
by the ever-increasing industrial activity. New schools 
are being built and the ravages of the long war have nearly 
been made good. When the question of Upper Silesia 
has been settled on a just basis, thus releasing Poland 
of the necessity of buying 200,000,000 German ‘marks 
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Polish workmen from Polish mines, the rate of the Polish 
mark abroad~-will assume something approaching its real 
value. That the present rate of the mark is merely a fictitious 
one and not its real worth is proved by the present cost 
of living in Poland. If 7,000 marks to the pound sterling 
represents the real economic value of Polish money, then 
Poland is a fantastically cheap place to live in. At the 
present rate of exchange it is possible to go to a first-class 
restaurant, furnished with clean linen and a first-class 
orchestra, and have a three-course dinner for fourpence 
halfpenny! This is of course absurd, as the same dinner 
in England would cost ten times as much, which shows 
that if measured in food values the real value of the mark 
is only about 700 to the pound sterling. 

Another factor which will terminate the present artificial 
rate of the Polish exchange will be the removal of the 
commercial boycott which the German Government. has 
imposed on Polish imports and exports, a boycott set 
up at great cost to Germany for the express purpose of 
adversely influencing the Polish mark by preventing the 
economic recovery of the country, and thereby deterring 


the people of Upper Silesia from thoughts of reunion 


with Poland. Once the exchange has been set right there 
is a mine of wealth for British merchants awaiting ex- 
ploitation. Agencies should be set up and_ travellers 
appointed to tour the country to study the conditions 
of trade and the requirements of the people. The Americans 
are already at work, so that there is no time to lose. 
Later on, when Russia is normal, Poland is bound to 
become the warehouse of European merchants for the 
Russian market, and there will be rich prizes for those 
merchants who have the necessary organization already 
set up for dealing with this trade. Germany is hoping 


to secure this trade for herself, and to obtain it would be } 


prepared to offer the Poles almost anything short of the 
reunion of the whole of Upper Silesia; but the Poles have 
enough knowledge of the Germans to know that German 
economic monopoly means political slavery, and so would 
welcome with open arms and on generous terms any com- 
mercial advances on the part of Great Britain. 

What may be termed the unification of the country 
is proceeding at a great pace. It is very difficult for 
English people to visualize the extraordinary condition 
of affairs which the Poles found after the outcome of 
military events had given Poland a new lease of life. At 
the end of the eighteenth century Poland was partitioned 
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between the three rapacious powers of Germany, Russia 
and Austria, and what was then the greatest Power in 
Eastern Europe, with a glorious history of over a thousand 
years, was wiped off the map as a political entity. After 
the Armistice in 1918, Poland found herself with three great 
tracts of land which, during the century or more which 
had passed since they were torn from her hand, had ex- 

rienced three different forms of government, and which 
had three different and divergent centres of commercial 
activity and political orientation. Poland’s task now is 
to break down all the tendencies which would perpetuate 
these diverging movements and to try to converge all 
the lines of commercial, political and social activity on 
one centre. This entails new railways, warehouses and 
docks being built and the reorganizing of every branch 
of civil and public life. The task is made all the more 
difficult by the fact that each of the dismembered parts 
of Poland had different codes of law, different systems 
of education (or almost none at all, as in Russian Poland), 
different money, different rules of the-road and different 
degrees of freedom, both political and economic. All these 
facts make the unification of Poland a very difficult task, 
and her rulers are to be congratulated on the vast progress 
they have made, handicapped as they have been by the 
enmity of foes, the apathy of so-called friends and the 
unsettlement consequent on having unfixed frontiers. 
There is another danger which the partitions of Poland 
produced, and that is the feeling of party separatism which 
exists in the different parts of Poland. Of national separatism 
there is none: every Pole is proud of Poland, but at the 
same time there is a danger lest any over-centralization 
at Warsaw should lead to a feeling of jealousy or worse 
in Galicia, Poznania, Central Lithuania and—when it is 
included in the Polish dominions, as assuredly it should be 
—Upper Silesia. Cracow was the capital of Poland until 
the sixteenth century, and many of her greatest heroes 
and kings, such as Kosciuszko, King John Sobieski, 
the poet Mickiewicz, King Casimir the Great, Queen Jad- 
wiga and Joseph Poniatowski, are buried there. Cracow 
University was founded in 1364, or nearly five centuries 
before that of Berlin or Petrograd, and produced some of 
the greatest scholars and thinkers of the time, including 
Copernicus, the great astronomer. Naturally, therefore, the 
people of Cracow think that their city should be the capital 
of the revived Poland, and as they also had under the 
Austrians a fair degree of autonomy, they feel that they 


ned 
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are more prepared for the government of the nation than 
the people of Russian Poland. On the other hand, the 
Poznanians, having benefited by their sufferings under 
German tyranny, which compelled them to acquire their 
education through the medium of the German language, 
have come out of their ordeal so well that they beat the 
German boys and students in their own schools and 
universities and are far better educated than their cruel 
oppressors. The fierce commercial and financial com- 
petition they experienced under German rule has resulted 
in the Poznanians being the best business men in Poland, 
whilst the strict German military training has made them 
the best soldiers. Consequently they regard with a none 
too friendly eye the tendency of the Warsaw Government 
to keep the reins of government in the hands of Russian 
Poles. The Upper Silesians also are a very independent 
people, and when this question has been settled by the 
Allies the Silesian people will require very careful handling, 
However, these are all passing difficulties, which the lapse 
of a few years will eradicate. Poland is fortunate in having 
at its head such a broad-minded Chief-of-State as Marshal 
Pilsudski. He is totally free from party animus and is 
solely concerned with the building up of a _ strong, 
-prosperous and contented Poland. 

Considering the present orientation of so-called British 
statesmanship, it is not to be wondered at that the British 
are not so popular with the Polish people as are the French, 
who are fighting their political battles for them, or the 
Americans, who have saved them from starvation. When 
one is actually in the country itself, with the Bolshevik 
hordes to the east and the aggressive Germans to the 
west—one is simply dumbfounded by the absolute bank- 
ruptey of British statesmanship, which adopts the policy 
of placing obstacles in the way of a strong Poland. The 
Poles realize, as few people in England do, that the next 
few years may see the rise of a gigantic Germanized-Russian 
continent stretching from Berlin to Vladivostock and 
controlled by international Jews. Poland is the only 
obstacle to the realization of this dream of German 
statesmen and crooked-nose financiers of international 
notoriety. France realizes it, and is therefore lending her 
powerful aid to a solution of the Upper Silesian question 
which will be at once expedient and just. It is quite 
remarkable how the Polish people realize the great difference 


that exists between British foreign policy before the ]. 


Armistice and after it. Up to the Armistice they felt that 
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the mighty British Empire had been built up on a foundation 
of truth and justice and that Great Britain was the pro- 
tector of weaker nations. Now they realize that British 
foreign policy is not being directed by the dictates of 
justice, or even of common sense, but that a crowd of 
international financiers, many with British names but 
foreign accents, have seized control of British policy abroad 
and are wielding it for the benefit of German-Jewry, to the 
detriment of Poland and even of Great Britain herself. A 
well-known Polish statesman said to the writer that at 
the signing of the Armistice the moral currency of Great 
Britain was well above par, but that at the present moment 
it was hardly passable in any country in Europe. And ° 
it is true. In France, in Italy, in Bolshevik Russia and 
in Imperial Russian circles, in Poland, and in practically 
every country of Europe, we have offended our friends 
and had devils’ truck with our enemies and theirs. The 
British Empire is indeed a mighty dominion, but if Ausop’s 
fable means anything, it is advisable even for a lion to 
have friends among the smaller nations of the world. In 
a few years’ time Poland will be a powerful and wealthy 
nation of 40,000,000 people, standing right in the track of 
the Russian markets, which will by that time be so extensive 
that the factories of Europe will scarce suffice to meet 
the demand. As Japanese competition is rapidly ruining 
our trade in the Far East, it would appear to be a wise and. 
politic policy for our statesmen and merchants to prepare 


for the time when the markets of the Nearer East will 


more than compensate us for our losses in that and other 
directions. Either make Danzig a really free port and 
not a German blockhouse, as it is at present, or else give 
it back to Poland entirely, and British shipping can then 
transport to Poland, and thence to every part of Russia, 
such a stream of merchandise that we could afford to 
lose many other markets. In Russia there are nearly 
200,000,000 people with scarcely a nail or a handkerchief 
between them. A very slight calculation will show what 
tremendous demands Russia will make on the factories 


of Europe when she has shaken off the present incubus of 


German-Jewish Bolshevism. If Great Britain does not 
obtain her share of this gigantic wealth of trade and 
commerce, then the knell of the British Empire will have 
already begun to sound. 

The only other important question which remains to 
be settled before Poland’s frontier can be definitely fixed 
is the question of Vilna. Why the Allied Powers ever 
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allowed the question to be raised at all it is impossible 
to say. There is no “ problem” concerning Vilna at all. 
As a problem the question of the rightful ownership of 
Vilna does not exist. It is true that the town of Vilna 
was founded by the Lithuanian Prince Gedynim in the 
year 1320, but a few years later it was captured by the 
German Black Knights. Sixty-six years after the building 
of this wooden city of Vilna, Lithuania was joined to Poland 
by the marriage of the girl-Queen Jadwiga of Poland with 
Jagellon, the pagan Duke of Lithuania, a union which 
was voluntarily cemented in 1569 at the Union of Lublin. 
From these early times until the partition of Poland 
Lithuania remained an integral and loyal part of the Polish 
Republic. So that historically the Lithuanians have no 
claim at all to the Vilna district, for if their claim on historic 
grounds is allowed to stand, the English have a_ perfect 
right to Calais and the Danes an incontestable claim to 
the east coast of England. With regard to the ethnographic 
claim, even the Lithuanians themselves have abandoned 
it as hopeless. The city of Vilna itself has a population of 
about 120,000, and of these less than 2,000 are Lithuanians, 
mostly servants. There are only two Lithuanian shops 
in the whole of Vilna. Thus there are ten times as many 
Chinese in London as there are Lithuanians in Vilna, and 
yet they have the audacity and assurance to claim the 
whole town and district. Members of the British Missions 


to Poland feel that it is perfectly preposterous that a gang © 


of some six hundred agitators at Kowno, Paris and London, 
many of them Jews and Germans, should be allowed to 
hinder and impede the economic development of the whole 
of the Eastern part of Europe by setting up absurd claims 
to land to which they have not the ghost of a right. In 
the opinion of some people Polish statesmen, from fear 
of accusations of chauvinism, have been too modest in put- 
ting forward their claims in the Vilna question. Actually, 
from the ethnographic point of view, Poland has a perfect 
right to Kowno itself, as there are more Poles than Lithuanians 
there. In the recent election in Kowno there were elected 
16 Poles, 14 Lithuanians, 7 Jews and two or three Germans. 
Obviously, therefore, the Allied Powers should tell this 
gang of agitators, the members of which are either the 
dupes or the agents of Germany, that they must cease from 
attempting to stir up the ignorant peasants, who form 93 
per cent. of the population and who are otherwise perfectly 
loyal to Poland. Memel, at the mouth of the Niemen, 
should be given to Lithuania as her port, and Lithuania 
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herself should be given some sort of autonomy in federation 
with Poland. All responsible men on the ground feel 
that at all costs Lithuania must be prevented from falling 
into German hands. If she does, Germany will have a 
perfect bridge into Russia. It is the duty of British 
statesmanship to prevent the Germanization of Russia 
by forming a barrier between Germany and her intended 
prey, but an independent Lithuania is an impossibility. 
There are only two and a half million Lithuanians, and 
even these are scattered all over the country amid a Polish 
and Jewish majority. In Kowno itself, during the General 
Town Council Election in 1919, in which both sexes voted, 
the percentage of voters of the different nationalities was 
as follows : 


Poles 42 per cent. 
Germans . ‘ 


These figures show that Poland has a far better claim 
ethnographically to Kowno than the Lithuanians them- 
selves, and also show up the monstrous nature of the claims 
of the gang of German dupes or agents who form the 
Lithuanian Government to the city and district of Vilna. 
In an interview which the writer had with General Zeligowski, 
the General stated that the Poles had no enmity against 
the real Lithuanian people, who, indeed, as has_ been 
mentioned before, are merely peasants and quite as loyal 


to Poland as were their forefathers. The only quarrel 


the Poles had was with the gang of foreigners and dupes at 
Kowno who were claiming Polish territory to which they 
had no shadow of right. The moment Germany is forced 
to stop her intriguing in Lithuania, at that moment the 
Vilna question will be settled. 

This, then, is a snapshot view of the conditions and 
problems prevailing in Poland to-day. Much has_ been 
done, much remains to be done. Putting aside all con- 
siderations of justice and gratitude for the part Poland 
has played in the past in protecting Europe from Asiatic 


_ invasion, the political and economic importance of Poland 


to Great Britain should lead our statesmen and merchants 
to lend a willing hand to hasten the day of her complete 
financial and economic recovery. It is obvious that to 
deprive Poland of her ancient lands, especially of her coal- 
mines, is to play the German game of world conquest over 
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Poland’s dead body, and at the same time to ruin all chances 
of British trade in a reconstituted Russia. If Germany 
_ once more gains control of the Baltic coast, British merchants 
will find themselves shut out as by an iron gate from any 
share in the merchants’ El Dorado of the future. It behoves, 
therefore, the people of Great Britain, especially the merchants 
and statesmen, to shake off with a mighty effort the strangle- 
hold which German-Jewry is attempting to apply to the 
British Empire, and to this end all patriotic Britishers 
should do all in their power to help the development of 
such countries as Esthonia, Poland and Roumania, as these 
countries form the only obstacle which can possibly thwart 
the great attempt that German-Jewry is making to conquer 
the world by means of millions of Russian peasants, led by 
German officers and financed by blood-stained Jewish gold. 


B. J. WILDEN-HART 
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AN ARTFUL APOLOGY 


Ir was hardly to be supposed that a man of the character 
and strength of the new Viceroy of India would be long 
before he stamped his individuality upon the political 
situation. There are already distinct indications of a 
stiffening, not only on the part of the Government of India 
but also amongst Provincial Governments. One is con- 
scious of a hand at the helm. The ship seems to be steering 
a course, and no longer to be merely drifting. This may 
be cold consolation for Europeans and the official classes, 
who only see the increased “‘ cheek” and truculence of 
subordinate employees and the unwonted insolence of 
“young India” in the streets. But the solemn warnings 
recently uttered by the Governor of Madras, by Sir George 
Lloyd in Bombay, and by Sir Harcourt Butler in the 
United Provinces, are proof not only that warnings are 
needed, but that resolute government may be expected. 
It is to be hoped that the impending visit of the Prince of 
Wales will not, like that of the Duke of Connaught last 
winter, paralyse the strong arm of the law and prevent 
stern measures, if stern measures should be required. 
Because the Viceroy has not immediately thrown over- 


-board all the traditions of British government and _ sur- 


rendered to mob law, Indians who were prepared to 
slobber. over him are already beginning to abuse him. 
They have decided that he is another Simla despot who 
takes his cue from the “sun-dried bureaucracy.” It is 
positively nauseating to read in the vernacular Press the 
abusive language of editors who a few months back were 
laying on butter with a trowel. . 

But those who knew Rufus Isaacs at the Bar and Lord 
Reading on the Bench, know that he is no slave to con- 
vention. Whatever else his career may have taught him, 


he has learned to master facts and to form a clear, 


independent judgment of a situation. As an advocate his 


greatest asset was his imperturbability. If he had done 


nothing else in India, and he has already done much, he 


would have scored heavily by the apology which he ex- 


tracted from the Ali brothers. It is the object of this 
paper to give English readers some idea of the desperate 
attempts which the Ali brothers are making to wriggle out 
of their apology, and escape from the mess into which they 
have got themselves. At the same time it is my purpose 
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to give readers of National Review an object-lesson in 
Indian political mentality, and to show how narrowly 
even ‘a successful Barrister-Viceroy escaped being “ done’ 
with his eyes open” by the wily Oriental. 

For a right appreciation of what is to follow it is neces. 
sary to understand certain features of Indian mentality, 
First and foremost, the modern educated Indian is a word- 
twister. He is a professor of phrases and a worshipper at 
the shrine of terminology. I once discussed with a Minister 
the comparative merits of two English politicians. He 
expressed surprise at my preference, and with the air of 
one delivering a final judgment challenged me to quote one 
living phrase uttered in public by the man of my choice. 

Closely allied to this obsession is their hyper-sensitiveness 
to the verbal criticism of their friends or rivals. This is 
a source both of weakness and of strength. They will 
squander time and dissipate their energies upon _hair- 
splitting criticism of one another’s utterances with the 
pettifogging zeal of a police-court advocate. This produces 
a fissiparous tendency and much personal rivalry. On 
the other hand, it leads to meticulous word-painting in 
the attacks on Government by which they hope to unite 
their followers and secure solidarity. 

This leads to another marked phenomenon. Jn the 
clouds of resolutions, open letters, signed articles, mani- 
festos, petitions and so forth which form the staple of 
their propaganda, the verbiage is studied with a view both 
to immediate effect and also to future emergencies. Agenda 
Committees sit up all night before a Congress framing 
manifold and elaborately worded resolutions. They meet 
and work out their language 4tke the chess-player works 
out his plan of attack. “If we say this,” they ask, “ what 
will be Government’s next move? What must be our 
reply to it? If we say so-and-so, Government will reply 
with this-and-that. No, that will not do; we must say it 
like this, and then Government will be forced to move 
there, and our reply will be here.” And so on. 

Involved in all this is their ineradicable distrust of one 
another, particularly of Hindu for Mahomedan and _ vice 
versa. This is no popular fancy. It is solid fact, deep down 
in their natures. Ghandhi cares little or nothing for the 
Khilafat, nor can he seriously hope to affect the terms of 
peace imposed upon Turkey. There are earnest and devout 
Mahomedans who do care, and who hope to effect much, 
but he only sees in them a chance of strengthening the 
ranks of non-co-operation and of making things diffi- 
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cult for Government. The bulk of Mahomedans, even 
amongst his supporters, fully realize this. They know that 
if Ghandhi succeeded in upsetting the British Raj and in 
constructing a Hindu Ministry, the Mahomedan com- 
munity, who are numerically inferior and financially weak, 
would go to the wall. They are ready to use him, but they 
are equally ready to break away from him. A settlement 
of the Turkish question which would salve the conscience 
of the devout Mussulman would lose Ghandhi countless 
supporters, though not the Ali brothers, who have other 
fish to fry. Personally, the Ali brothers are doing very well 
out of the non-co-operative movement, and they have no 
desire to go back to jail. 

There is another feature in the situation. The Ali 
brothers are neither ignorant nor stupid. They would 
have their followers believe that they are anxious to be 
prosecuted. As loyal non-co-operators they would not 
defend themselves, but take their punishment. “It is only 
through suffering,’ they say, “that victory can _ be 
achieved.”” They need but to repeat one of their former 
speeches inciting to violence, or to produce a fresh effort 
in that direction, and several Governments are ready to 
provide the “suffering.” But they prefer to use equivocal 
language known as “sailing near the wind,” making it, 
with almost devilish ingenuity, difficult to catch their 
heads in the noose. 

Another point should be made for the benefit of English 
readers. Leaving aside the definite campaign of non- 
co-operation, the average Indian politician has no policy 
and no programme. This largely explains Ghandhi’s initial 
successes with the educated classes. There was no 
serious competitor in the field. When, however, an attack 
on Government has failed, or some step has been taken 
in spite of the agitators’ opposition, they do not tell their 
followers what Government should have done, or what 
they themselves would have done. They announce that 
Government has committed a “blunder.” If it should 
fall in with what they have been demanding, it is “‘a wise 
decision.” Otherwise it is ‘‘a blunder.” ‘This is of very 
common occurrence in India. I have not met it once in 
political controversies in other countries for twenty times 
that I have met it in India. The ordinary politician may 
have discussed and advocated a dozen different alternatives, 
but the course chosen by Government is “a blunder,” and 
the main object of their agitation is to save Viceroys, 
Secretaries of State, and Simla from ‘* blunders.” 
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One further point. The Indian is extraordinarily sengj. 
tive to admitted failure. No Indian criminal ever pleads 
guilty. No Indian publicist admits ‘‘a blunder.’ The one 
large exception I recall is Ghandhi’s admission of his ‘‘ Hima. 
layan mistake’ in 1919, but there was a reason for this, 
It is commonly recognized amongst the governing class in 
India that when an Indian has climbed down by a slow 
and laborious face-saving process you do not “rub his 
nose in it.” This, as will be seen, is what the Viceroy did 
to the Ali brothers. Many say that he made a mistake, 
I beg leave to differ. The sequel shows that he was right, 
But right or wrong, the ‘“ nose-rubbing ’” has exposed the 
artfulness, the duplicity, and the cowardice of the Ali 
apology, and the true characters of the sort of political 
leaders to whom we are proposing to hand over the respon- 
sibility of governing the peoples of India. It is to expose 
this artfulness and nauseating duplicity to the readers 
of the National Review that this paper has been written. 
The foregoing observations, though of unusual length for 
a preface, will be found of assistance in arriving at a true 
appreciation of the incident. 

What, then, are the facts? During the war Mahomed 
Ali and Shaukat Ali were interned by Government. They 
were accused of sedition, and were believed to have had 
dealings with the enemy, through Turkey and probably also 
through Afghanistan. Their degree of guilt is known only 
to the Political Department at Simla and to themselves. 
They were not put on trial. At a later date they were re 
moved from mild internment in Chindwara to a jail in the 
Central Provinces, in consequence of the Government of 
India having intercepted what appeared to be correspon- 
dence between them and Afghanistan. Their seditious 


activities had been mainly confined up to this juncture to 


newspaper propaganda. What view a British jury would 
have taken of their conduct may be gauged by the results 
of the Tilak libel suit in London and the Besant suit in 
Edinburgh. If one may judge from the desperate efforts 
made by their own relatives and friends, by their political 
associates and by Mrs. Besant herself, to persuade Govern 
ment to-release them during the war, they were not pre 
pared at this time to remain in jail longer than they could 
help, and ‘‘ to achieve victory through suffering.’ At the 
instance of their friends, the Government appointed a 
Commission to examine the case against them. The report 
was never published, and soon after the Armistice the Ali 
brothers were released. After a visit to Paris and London, 
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during the peace negotiations, with a deputation which 
Mahomed Ali claimed to represent the Mahomedan com- 
munity, and which he professed had been undertaken with 
the ambitious object of securing hetter terms for Turkey, 
he returned to India. This mission, for which a large sum 
was subscribed by the faithful, and of which no public 
accounts have been rendered, was probably undertaken 
with a view to raising discontent and hatred against the 
Government of India, and to provide Mahomed Ali with 
fresh means of disseminating his seditious propaganda. 
He and his followers declared themselves profoundly dis- 
satisfied with the Peace Terms, nor is it likely that any 
conceivable terms which could reasonably have been im- 
posed upon Turkey would have satisfied them. It was not 
their intention to be satisfied with anything the Govern- 
ment might do. A tearing propaganda resulted in the 
agitation known as the “ Khilafat movement.” The wily 
Mahatma Ghandhi seized the opportunity now offered to 
him of feeding his ‘“‘non-co-operation”’’ campaign with 
fresh adherents. Mahomedans were urged to force the 
Government to their knees and to compel a revision of 
the Turkish terms by surrendering their official titles and 
insignia, by retiring from all Government service and from 
active participation in the work of the law courts in India, 
and by refusing to co-operate with the forces of law and 
order. A few fell into the Ghandhi trap, and accepted this 
invitation to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for the “‘ non- 
co-operation ”’ leader, but the majority were well advised 
by the sounder heads of their community, and it is to their 
wedit that they thought better of it. The Mahatma was 
thus compelled to switch off this main line of attack and 
to ‘‘ side-track ’? on the line of Hindu-Mahomedan unity— 
a wild chimera which has no existence in substance or in 
fact amongst the ordinary members of the two communities, 
who entertain more hostility to one another than any of 
them really feel towards the British connection. Mean- 
while, Mahomed Ali began talking vaguely but persistently 
of a jehad, or holy war, and told his followers, in season 
and out of season, that while the ‘“‘ non-co-operation ” 
campaign was based upon “non-violence” and “ soul- 
force,” and that all attempts at violence were at variance 
with the Mahatma’s creed, there was a higher article of 
faith binding upon all faithful Mahomedans. According to 
this it was their duty to die in defence of their faith, and 
if the British Government resorted to force to compel com- 
pliance by Turkey with the Peace Terms, they would be 
VOL. LXXVIII 17 
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driven to defend their faith. The advent of the new Vice. 
roy, lured from the seat of justice and promising justice 
with both hands such as a stranger to India might imagine 
that India had never known, was another opportunity not 
to be missed. A new-comer to India is invariably welcomed 
by the native agitator as a Messiah who is destined to 
revoke the Old Dispensation and to reverse all the acts 
of his forerunners. If hopes of this kind were not formed 
of the new Viceroy by Indian agitators, it was not the 
fault of His Excellency’s post-prandial oratory in England. 
Mahomed Ali decided to force the pace. At an important 
gathering he announced that, though temporarily bound to 
follow the lead of the Mahatma and pledged to abstain from 
violence, he did not himself believe in the efficacy of a non- 
violent campaign. He followed up this bold challenge witha 
subtle explanation of Mahomedan religious duty in the event 
of an Afghan invasion, should the Government be driven 
to resist the invader by force of arms. Resort to violence 
might become a sacred duty in defence of their possessions 
and of their cherished faith, but it was not against their 
co-religionists that their swords would be turned. The 
teaching of the Prophet enjoined that force should be met 
with force. In the United Provinces, which Mahomed Ali 
visited from time to time, he made still more inflammatory 
speeches, using language which admitted of no doubt as 
to its tendency to provoke ignorant and _ superstitious 
fanatics to violence. His emissaries, consisting of a few 
religious leaders, but chiefly of English-educated lawyers, 
promoting an elaborately organized agitation in the agri 
cultural villages, spread the gospel and spared no language 
calculated to inflame their hearers. A favourite theme was 
the alleged shooting of innocent victims by armed police, 
leading to the dastardly suggestion that the British and their 
authorized agents had designs upon the chastity of the 
villagers’ sisters, cousins and aunts. The Government of 
the United Provinces, which had recently had to cope with 
several serious outbreaks of agrarian discontent, rioting, 
and attacks upon the police, decided none too soon to 
prosecute Mahomed Ali for his speeches. 

At this juncture, namely, about May 10, 1921, the 
anniversary of the outbreak of the Mutiny, Mahatma 
Ghandi and the Ali brothers held a Congress in Allahabad, 
intended not merely to collect funds, of which they stood 
in sore need, but also to start a boycott of Europeans by 
dhobies (washermen) and other domestic workers. The 
Congress was a fiasco. It met under the most favourable 
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conditions. The air was heavily charged with excitement 
and those sensational rumours which are so dear to the 
lazy and superstitious Indian. By that secret and remark- 
able news agency which is always at work in the Indian 
bazaar—bazaar-gap, or gossip—it had become known that 
Mahomed Ali was to be arrested. Soldiers and machine- 
guns, it was said, had been drafted into the station, and 
the arrest would be made during the Congress. But the 
thing fell flat. The only sensation was the sudden dis- 
appearance of Ghandhi. He had not concealed his chagrin 
at the coolness of his reception and the paltry contribu- 
tions of the faithful. He suddenly left the Congress in the 
hands of Mahomed Ali, and travelled by the next mail to 
Simla. The cause of this visit has been publicly explained 
by the Viceroy. The living agent was one Pundit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, a prominent Brahmin agitator. By what 
sort of learning he has earned the “addition”? which he 
uses it is impossible to tell, unless it be that he is a past- 
master in the art of word-twisting. His loquacity and 
command of grandiloquent phrases are colossal. In the old 
Council at Simla he could always be reckoned ‘upon to 
address the gathering at portentous length, no matter what 
the topic, and to be called to order by Lord Chelmsford, 
whom he did not love. Amongst the irreverent he was 
known as malaria. He is by nature a trimmer. When the © 
Empire was at the crisis of her existence he gave notice of a 
resolution to oppose the contribution by India of £100,000. 
He supported it in a speech of great length and of a pro- 
vocative character. Finding no one to back him, however, 
he sat down without moving his resolution, and was severely 
rebuked by the then Viceroy. When the Government in- 
troduced its Usurious Loans Act, he made a long speech 
complaining of its belated character, declaring that the 
English Act had effected little improvement in England, 
and that the present Bill required much strengthening. 
He followed this up by doing nothing of any value to im- 
prove it. In the debate in which Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
defended the Punjab Government, the Pundit used lan- 
guage which induced the Viceroy to persuade him to apolo- 
gize. He wrote a letter of apology, but added a postscript 
which aggravated the original offence. He has done good 
work, it is true, in establishing the Hindu University of 
Benares and in defeating Ghandhi’s attempt to destroy 
it with ‘“‘non-co-operation.” In this connection there is 
a good story. At a private meeting held to settle the matter 
neither Ghandhi nor Malaviya would give way, and the 
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former announced his intention of sitting on the banks of 
the Ganges, without food or drink, until he either died or 
got his own way. This is a traditional Indian method 
of blackmailing your neighbour, who is expected to yield 
sooner than have the death of a fellow-creature on his 
conscience. Malaviya declared his intention of squatting 
opposite Ghandhi in a trial of endurance. As the latter is 
an invalid and much the senior of the two, and each was 
convinced of the other’s resolve, Ghandhi had to give way, 


But though the Pundit is a pure demagogue, he has much’ 


personal influence with those with whom he first comes 
in contact, and he is believed to have made a strong personal 
impression at this time upon the new Viceroy. 

About May 10, 1921, the Pundit was granted an inter- 
view by the Viceroy, and conversation turned on the general 
condition of India. The Viceroy informed the Pundit that 
the Government of India had decided to prosecute Mahomed 
Ali and his brother for having made speeches inciting to 
violence. The Pundit thought that it would be of advan- 
tage for His Excellency to meet Ghandhi. His Excellency 
pointed out that the Viceroy’s address in India was well 
known, and that he was willing to grant Ghandhi an inter- 
view if he applied for one. Ghandhi’s sudden departure 
from Allahabad to Simla was the result, it is said, of three 
frantic telegrams received by him in one day from the 
Pundit, and the interview took place. The Viceroy pointed 
out to Ghandhi that responsible non-co-operators had been 
making speeches inciting to violence, in spite of Ghandhi’s 
doctrine of “‘ non-violence.’”? Ghandhi repudiated the notion 
that anyone had been guilty of this, and undertook publicly 
to repudiate the teachings of any who had done so, unless 
they withdrew. Of course, if Ghandhi had done this, it 
would have led to an irreparable breach with the Ali 
brothers, and would have made an end of the much-adver- 
tised Hindu-Mahomedan unity. Extracts from the speeches 
of the Ali brothers were then read to Ghandhi, who was 
forced to admit to the Viceroy that they bore the meaning 
which His Excellency had put upon them, adding that he 
did not think the speakers intended to convey this meaning. 
He undertook to advise the Ali brothers publicly to express 
regret for the incitement, and to submit the draft state- 
ment to the Viceroy. It was then that His Excellency 
for the first time mentioned the contemplated prosecution, 
and added that without entering into any bargain he would 
regard the object of Government as secured if further 
incitement were prevented, and would advise that no prose- 
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cution should take place. The first proposed statement 
submitted by Ghandhi contained paragraphs which amounted 
to a manifesto, including that of the religious creed of the 
Ali brothers, and contained no promise to refrain from a 
repetition of the offence in the future. Ghandhi at once 
agreed to alter the draft so as to remove these funda- 
mental objections, and His Excellency pointed out the 
necessity of expedition unless the prosecutions were to be 
allowed to go forward. On May 29th the following apology 
was issued to the Bombay Press, signed by the Ali brothers : 


Friends have drawn our attention to certain speeches of ours which, in 
their opinion, have a tendency to incite to violence. We desire to state that 
we never intended to incite to violence and we never imagined that any passages 


in our speeches were capable of bearing the interpretation put upon them. But 


we recognize the force of our friends’ argument and interpretation. We, therefore, 
sincerely feel sorry and express our regret for the unnecessary heat of some 
of the passages in these speeches, and we give our public assurance and promise 
to all who may require it, that so long as we are associated with the movement 
of non-co-operation we shall not directly or indirectly advocate violence at 
present, or in the future, or create an atmosphere of preparedness for violence. 
Indeed, we hold it contrary to the spirit of non-violent non-co-operation to 
which we have pledged our word. 


This, of course, was a sad blow to the prestige of the 
Ali brothers. The game of word-twisting had failed. In 
the eyes of the political agitator, two of his leaders had 
suffered a severe set-back, and had bitten the dust under 
pressure from the “Satanic”? Government. In the eyes 
of the Khilafat enthusiast the chief herald of the jehad 
had undertaken no longer to blow the trumpet and bran- 
dish the sword, but to return to his ploughshare. In 
the eyes of the Hindu, the Mahomedan had surrendered 
to Ghandhi and had come into line with corresponding loss 
of prestige. In the eyes of the Moderate Liberal Indian 
politician, who was having his first taste of power, the Ali 
brothers had shown the white feather in the face of resolute 
government. In the eyes of the European and official classes 
the new Viceroy had scored a strong point, and the risk 
of widespread violence in the near future was greatly re- 
duced. But in the eyes.of the thoughtful reader there were 
loopholes in the apology, and in the hands of the skilful 
word-twister and of the chess-player with phrases there 
was room for equivocation. The passage printed above in 
italics had been substituted for the following words in the 
draft which Ghandhi submitted for the Ali brothers to sign : 


But we recognize that certain passages in our speeches are capable of 
bearing the interpretation put upon them. ; 
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The loopholes for escape in the form adopted for publi 
cation are easy to see. “‘ To all who may require it”; “9 
long as we are associated’’; ‘‘ contrary to the spirit of non- 
violent non-co-operation”’; all these phrases seemed to 
eontain the germs of future hair-splitting. Of course violence 
is contrary to the spirit of a non-violent campaign. The 
real questions were, Did the Ali brothers really regret having 
broken the law? Did they really wish their supporters to 
refrain from all kinds of violence? Did they really want 


to go to jail in the cause of non-co-operation and in defence. 


of their religion? No one can fairly criticize the Viceroy 
for not insisting upon more emphatic language. He had 
achieved his object, and the meaning and intention of the 
apology, if words meant anything in the mouths of the 
signatories, were plain to the simplest intelligence, and 
were final and binding in the eyes of an Englishman, par- 
ticularly of an experienced English advocate accustomed to 
advise and to accept apologies by litigants in open court. 
The Viceroy took the opportunity of a public banquet at 
the Chelmsford Club, which had been founded in Simla to 
bring English and Indians together, particularly those 
engaged in public work, ‘“‘to rub the Ali brothers’ nose in 
it.” Those who know the Indian best maintain, as I have 
already observed, that this is always an error in tactics. In 
this case, however, it is difficult to follow why. After in- 
dulging in a few homely but not altogether harmless plati- 
tudes about “ racial equality,” His Excellency declared the 
intention of Government to enforce law and order in every 
case where political agitation overstepped the mark, and 
claimed the recent recantation of the Ali brothers as a 
distinct step in advance and as a warning of what would 
happen to those who committed breaches of the law. © 

This was more than Mahomed Ali and his friends could 
stand. From that moment they have devoted all their 
‘energies to whittling away the apology and to putting 
Mahomed Ali on his legs again. 

The first effort came from Mahomed Ali himself. He 
lost no time. At the Bombay Provincial Khilafat Con- 
ference on June 3rd, referring to the Viceroy’s speech at 
the Chelmsford Club, he said that— 


he knew of no speech of himself or of his brother in which either had in- 
cited anyone to violence, nor did they know of any speech which they had under- 
jaken not to repeat. . . . Unlike the Government, they had no personal prestige 
to maintain, beyond the prestige of truth, and they could not sacrifice honesty 
and justice at the heathen altar of personal prestige. . . . Their attachment 
to that powerful movement of non-co-operation was so deep, and their belief 
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in its ultimate and speedy success was so great, that they agreed to issue a 
clearly worded statement, so that no possible excuse could thereafter remain 
for those opposed to non-co-operation to continue their opposition to it... . 
The fear of impending prosecution did not influence their conduct in the least. 
To talk of its abandonment as a quid pro quo for their expression of regret to 
their own people was childish. . . . While their present policy coincided entirely 
with the creed of Mr. Ghandhi, their creed did not coincide with Mr. Ghandhi’s, 
but also permitted the use of force in self-defence, and in certain circumstances 
made the use of such force obligatory... . 


Over and over again this language has been quoted 
by Mahomed Ali’s followers to justify mob-violence and 
resistance to the police when they are endeavouring to 
quelli local disturbances. To resume the extracts from 
the speech : 


They believed as much in the use of force as their Prophet, but they also 
believed as much in non-violence, and in the doctrine of “ victory through 
suffering” [as their Prophet had done]. . . . The movement had taken deep 
root in the country, and would be enough to achieve their purpose, namely, 
the redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs, and the attainment of 
Swaraj [Home Rule *] even within the year. 


This reference to the ‘‘ Punjab wrongs” is almost 
meaningless unless vengeance is meant. Nothing is more 
calculated to create an “atmosphere of preparedness for 
violence.” The families of the Punjab victims, who were 
all law-breakers, are being compensated; the punishment 
of military and civil officers for obeying orders issued under 
martial law, which the Privy Council has held to have 
been lawfully proclaimed, is out of the question; the 
humiliating surrender of the Government of India to 
political agitators, when it selected General Dyer as an 
ex post facto scapegoat, after it had defended and justified 
his conduct, resulted in an endowment of that gallant 
gentleman with nearly £25,000, in a vote of censure on 
the Government by the House of Lords, and in the re- 
opening of an old sore. To resume the extracts: 


Whilst, therefore, gladly reiterating their faithful adherence to non-violent 
non-co-operation, they must also reserve their right to take up arms against 
the enemies of Islam, should non-co-operation be found to have failed and 
should a Jehad be proclaimed in the terms of the law of Islam. No follower 
of the faith could shirk the duty if it ever came to him. 


Who, one may ask, is to decide when and how non- 
co-operation has failed ? Who is to proclaim the Jehad ? 


* It is not known precisely what this means. It probably means outside 
the Empire, or, in other words, forcible ejectment of the English. 
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Ghandhi and Mahomed Ali have promised India swaraj 
(in other words, complete Home Rule) before the end of 
October 1921, which is absurd. What is the meaning of 
the above language if it does not incite to violence in the 
event of swarvaj failing to materialize before November 1, 
1921? To resume once more: 


They were glad that the Government had abandoned the idea of prosecuting 
them for adherence io their faith, but they would have equally and gladly faced 
such prosecution. . . . Had they feared an impending prosecution and recanted 
from their earlier beliefs, the time to do that was at Allahabad some weeks 
ago, when to their knowledge their arrest was arranged. . . . If to-day they 
issued a public statement regretting the unnecessary heat of some detached 
passages, it was because they were anxious to placate and obey their friends, 
and not because of a foreign Government to which they owed nothing but their 
present misery. 


The italics are mine. Mahomed Ali had made full use 
of the loopholes with which, with Oriental astuteness, he 
had provided himself. As we have seen, he lost no time 
in availing himself of them and in giving the cue to his 
embarrassed followers. Some of the more prominent of 
the latter quickly picked up the cue. On June 7, 1921, 
two learned Mahomedans issued a manifesto from Delhi, 
complaining of the distorted interpretation which was 
being put upon recent events! Thus: 


We have noted with regret the strenuous efforts in certain interested 
quarters to invest the Ali brothers’ reaffirmation of their faith in non-violence 
with » dubious character. ... We are convinced that Mahatma Ghandhi 
has acted in the most unexceptionable manner in affording Lord Reading an 
adequate opportunity of acquainting himself with the exact case of non- 
co-operators. 


Here is the evidence of the bitterness which was growing 
against Ghandhi amongst the Mahomedan followers of 
Mahomed Ali: 


We regard it as a privilege to declare that Mahatma Ghandhi possesses 
the fullest confidence of his colleagues and followers in our province. . . . We 
have been pained and surprised to note that in Indian and Government circles 
an attempt has been made to characterize the honest and candid declaration 
recently issued by the Ali brothers as an apology tendered out of fear of 
prosecution. 


Could cool impudence do more ? 


They [i.e. the Ali brothers] have proved the honesty of their purpose and 
profound loyalty to the cause of their country and religion by publicly repu- 
diating the distorted interpretation [so much for His Excellency and Mahatma 
Ghandhi !] put upon some of their speeches, and what is being referred to as 
an undertaking not to repeat the offence of which Government intended to 
take legal notice, appears to us a simple and straightforward reaffirmation of 
their faith in non-violent non-co-operation. So far from humiliating them- 
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selves by doing so, we feel they have won the admiration of all thinking men 
by adopting a course which only honesty and courage could inspire. 


And now for His Excellency and the Chelmsford Club 
speech “rubbing it in”: 

It is to be deeply regretted that recently a certain eagerness has manifested 
itself in higher circles to give a dexterous turn to certain incidents, and to gain 
a temporary advantage over those whom Government would like to discredit, 
but, to thinking minds, this phase of political dexterity seems to be fraught 
with undesirable consequences, the least of which may destroy the remnant 
of hope for a clean controversy. The premature note of triumph which marks 
the Viceregal pronouncements is hardly calculated to encourage any further 
interchange of views. 


The subtlety and studied impudence of this desperate 
performance can seldom have been excelled in the annals 
of political controversy. But the innate sensitiveness and 
self-consciousness of the Indian character is not easily 
soothed, and in spite of all the vigorous spade-work to 
which Mahomed Ali and his friends resorted, there still 
remained much uneasiness. They were cornered, and their 
efforts to save their faces were not assisted by a temperate 
and precise statement issued from Viceregal Lodge on 
July 30th, giving an official history of the Ghandhi inter- 
view and of the now famous apology. Mahomed Ali 
became desperate, and in a speech soon afterwards at 
Aligarh, where non-co-operators had broken out into 
serious attacks upon the police and the magistrate’s court, 
he denied that the objectionable passages which had been 
cited by the Viceroy to Mahatma Ghandhi were extracts 
from his speeches at all. This is a typically Indian vollte- 
face. Experienced Indian advocates will endeavour to 
defend a case of personal violence by running “‘ self-defence ” 
and an ‘‘alibi”’ in double-harness! But if the speeches 
were never made, why all this pother? What was 
Ghandhi about when he made his admission, and persuaded 
Mahomed Ali of the honesty of his interpretation ? What 
were the speeches upon which the prosecution was to be 
based ? The answer presents no difficulty at all to the 
masters of slippery controversy whom Mahomed Ali has 
at his command. The tiuth is, they say at long last, that 
the prosecution was bound to fail, that the Government 
knew it, and that the interpretations put upon the. 
extracts, and the public apology for them made by the Ali 
brothers, were merely — 


a graceful attempt to retrieve a sad blunder on the part of the Government 
of India. 
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Enough of this nauseating morass of hair-splitting and 
double-shuffling ! No one supposes for one moment that 
Mahomed Ali is so simple as to delude himself by such 
nonsense. He could give points and a beating to the 
Heathen Chinee. All that he cares about is not to lose 
his leadership, nor his following, nor his temporary partner- 
ship with Ghandhi, nor his present job. No one acquainted 
with the non-co-operation campaign should harbour doubt 
about its outcome. It can never effect anything material 
except disturbance and bloodshed. As a peaceful policy 
of political propaganda it leaves the Government cold. 
Of itself it can neither hurt nor destroy. But it creates 
an ‘“‘atmosphere of preparedness for violence.” This 
is the logical outcome of its latest phase, the burning 
and the boycotting of ‘‘foreign,” i.e. British, cloth. India 
cannot manufacture 40 per cent. of its requirements in 
cloth. The boycott is already sending up prices of cloth 
by leaps and bounds, and it will create a partial famine 
in clothing for poor people during the coming cold. 
Thus discontent will grow and be fanned into flame, and 
will burst out here and there in conflagration, when police 
and soldiers will have to shoot, and innocent lives will be 
sacrificed. The non-violent non-co-operator is an apostle 
of the subtler forms of murder. 

I cannot close this history of Mahomed Ali’s artful 
apology without further quotation from one of his lucubra- 
tions. Readers of the National Review will have formed 
by now a pretty clear idea of the character of one 
of the leading Indian politicians who would necessarily 
take a high place in any Home Rule Government. It is 
fitting that they should be able to form some idea of his 
taste and refinement. One Ranga Iyer, a member of the 
staff of the Independent, an Indian newspaper written for 
non-co-operators in English of the most violent, lawless, 
and virulent character, was recently sent to jail for failing 
to give security for good conduct in connection with 
political propaganda. On August 14th last, which appro- 
priately enough was a Sunday, Mahomed Ali, who cannot 
leave his apology alone, and who is unable to desist from 
defending himself against the charge of cowardice, pub- 
lished a Love-letter to Ranga Iyer. (Never posted.) ” 
The following extracts speak for themselves : 


So after a characteristic fling both at the Mahatma and at us for our escape 
from a well-deserved prison, you have yourself gone there, as I felt sure you 
would. . . . I miss your dear, ugly face, that I could never help kissing in 
spite of the bristles ! 
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Many Indians shave at rare intervals. 


Do you think we could long remain apart, in spite of “‘ The Apology ” ? 
I was looking forward to our next meeting, when I could bite your bristly cheek 
as some punishment for the least little suspicion of a suspicion of our cowardice 
that you betrayed. . . . Shaukat Ali has been able to assure every questioner 
of his courage that in the hour of battle he would stand up and fight and never 
turn back, for he says, ‘‘ Alas! You see I am too fat to run!” If he is too 
fat to run, he is too fat to escape too. As for me, can you imagine the separa- 
tion of the Ali brothers ? . . . There must be many a strange thing happening 
when saints and sinners consort, and it was too good an opportunity for a 
Satanic Government to miss when a litile parade of conscience at a Mahatma’s 
bidding could be advertised in half a dozen continents as a display of cowardice. 


Observe the constant exhibition of self-consciousness. 
He continues : 


Grind away [in jail] for all you are worth. If the pleasure in the process 
is supreme, thank your coward heroes, for it was their “‘ Apology ” that opened 
all eyes and saved you and your companions from walking heedlessly into 
the trap. . . . Perhaps your saviours will soon join you to receive your expres- 
sion of gratitude in prison, though they are still a little shy of jail, and would 
prefer to escape it once more, not through the tiny aperture of an “ Apology,” 
but through the broad open gateway of death. Hither that before December, or 
the dawn of Freedom, when the first President of the Indian Republic will 
fling wide open the gates of the jail, and we shall see our Ranga Iyer’s dear, 
ugly face once more, and kiss those bristly cheeks, grown yet more bristly.— 
Yours, a jail-bird out of jail, MAwomMED ALI. 


The Viceroy will probably think twice before he accepts 
a similar apology. Why the Government of India has 
allowed this political pest, and others of his kind, the freedom 
to prey upon the ignorant and foolish and to breed dis- 
order and bloodshed for so long, is one of those things 
which, as a plain man, I have never understood, and I 
have never met anyone in India, European or Indian, 
who pretended to understand it. 
A. SAHIB 
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THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET 


Ix childhood the hidden skeleton is mostly of a very 
tangible kind, not a phantom at all, but some very material 
horror, such as a burglar or a murderer, and the different 
way in which children react to terrors of this sort gives, 
or would give if we were sufficiently observant and sym- 
pathetic to win their confidence on the subject, a very 
practical clue to their dispositions. Browning tells us in 
Kaster Day that he was 


little prone, 
For instance when I lay alone 
In childhood, to go calm to sleep 
And leave a closet where might sleep 
His watch perdue some murderer 
Waiting till twelve o’clock to stir 
As good authentic legends tell : 
“ He might, but how improbable ”’ 


* * * * 


Urged my old Nurse, and bade me mark 
Beside that should the dreadful scout 
Really be hid there and leap out 

At first turn of the rusty key, 

Mine were small gain that she could see 
Killed not in bed but on the floor, 

And losing one night’s sleep the more. 

I tell you I would always burst 

The door ope, know my fate at first. 


Some children would do that at all costs, but others 
would lie cowering under the bedclothes, unable to meet 


The pains and trial to the nerve 
Of thrusting head into the dark. 


And many of their elders do not differ from them in 
this respect. They prefer not to look their skeleton in the 
face, but lock the cupboard which conceals it and try to 
forget its existence, in which effort they often appear to 
succeed marvellously well. Yet those imprisoned skele- 
tons unfortunately have the knack of escaping in disguise, 
when they wander at will through the inner chambers of 
the soul, contaminating its most cherished sources of peace 
and joy. Moreover, there are not a few skeletons of whose 
existence their owners are wholly unaware, but which haunt 
them nevertheless. 
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The parable is easy to read; that branch of psycho- 
therapy which has been named psycho-analysis has for its 
object the unearthing of these mental skeletons and forcing 
their reluctant proprietors to confront them face to face, 
thus, as it is claimed, and as in frequent instances has been 
proved correct, putting an end to their uncanny power. 
It is no wonder that this method should have attracted 
wide popular attention, that many unscientific surmises 
should be afloat regarding it, and that many self-authorized 
practitioners should have arisen, to the despair of experts, 
and it is to be feared greatly to the detriment of those on 
whom they presume to try their misguided skill. Yet 
psycho-analysis, though demanding special knowledge and 
a high standard of moral rectitude in those who undertake 
to make use of it, is not in reality more mysterious than 
is the human mind itself; it leads us a little farther into 
the deep recesses of the latter, making us realize with the 
wise man of old that “‘ we are fearfully and wonderfully 
made,” the truth of which saying the wise men of the 
present day would fully corroborate. A reverent appre- 
ciation of its significance would go far to debar mere curious 
experiment, and presumptuous attempts to harness a highly 
technical method, requiring special training and a large 
measure of self-sacrificing devotion, to ignorant charlatanism. 

It is perhaps because the materia of psycho-analysis 
are no recondite objects, but the common events, words, 
habits and tendencies of ordinary life, that it has been sup- 
posed anyone may become an adept in interpreting them, 
for it is in the true interpretation of these everyday things 
that the method of psycho-analysis consists. ‘‘ Every day,” 
and it may be added “every night,’ for dreams enter 
largely into the data on which its conclusions are founded. 
But the use which science makes of dreams is very different 
from that to which they have been put by the superstitious 
for many ages past. It is not to discover the future that 
an interpretation is sought, but to revive the past, and a 
careful study of the symbols wherewith the subconscious 
strives to give outward expression to an experience which 
has been suppressed is an indispensable requirement. They 
very frequently consist in some form of nervous obsession, 
some apparently quite unreasonable and causeless terror, 
or some distressing physical symptom of ill health. To 
the expert, dreams may give a clue to the original cause 
of disturbance, frequently to be found in some strong 
emotional shock or terrifying experience in early child- 
hood. But dreams are of course not the only clues 
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obtainable; nervous “‘ tricks,” gestures, verbal blunders | 


and hesitations* are also exploited, and it is fairly 
obvious that in untrained or unscrupulous hands such 
evidence may be wholly misunderstood or misdirected. 

But, now, what is the object of probing into the unseen 
recesses of the human mind, of digging up memories which 
it may seem had far better be left buried ? There is no 
object except where either mind or body is in need of healing 
and has been impervious to other methods of cure. Then 
the process may be productive of the most satisfactory 
results, otherwise it is a sheer impertinence. To lay the 
mind bare unnecessarily savours quite as much of indecency 
as a similar treatment of the body. With this proviso 
we may proceed to consider the true object of psycho- 
analysis as a method of mental cure—-through laying that 
elusive foe, the skeleton in the closet. For this purpose it 
must be confronted and explicitly recognized. In the old 
legends, forcing the fiend to name himself was the indis- 
pensable preliminary to his disappearance. In La Motte 
fouqué’s tale of Sintram and His Companions, the knight 
riding through the Valley of Death, accompanied by the 
gibbering ‘“‘ little master’? who unceasingly tempted him 
with visions of his beautiful Helen, at last commands him 
to name himself by the name which is his in Holy Writ. 
‘*A name more fearful than a thunderclap burst despair- 
ingly from the lips of the tempter,’’ and he vanished for 
evermore. Something of this kind results from unsparingly 
bringing to light the repressed experience which in hidden 
ways and by tortuous paths has been undermining the 
health of body and soul alike, and enabling its victim to 
name it. For this is the crucial point in the whole process: 
the discovery of the hidden cause of suffering is but a pre- 
liminary, its confession is the essential matter. 

Where there is no moral question at issue, this is not 
necessarily painful, but in the case of adults there very 
frequently is such a question, in all probability the original 
cause of the repression. This was abundantly proved in 


* A well-known method in psycho-analytic practice is that of test words. 
** About a hundred selected words, such as head, green, water, stick, long, etc., 
are mentioned one at a time to the patient, and he is asked to give the first 
thought which each of these words arouses in his mind. If the word possesses 
no (special) significance to the patient, and does not awaken any latent memory, 
the answer is given readily ; but if the word stirs up by association of ideas 
some deep emotional conflict, the patient hesitates to reply or gives an answer 
which may serve as a clue to the latent disturbing memory.”"—Hypnotism 
and Treatment by Suggestion, by A. E. Davis, Hon. Physician to the Liverpool 
Psycho-Therapeutic Clinic. 
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many cases of neurasthenia and other nervous ailments 
erroneously classed under the head of “ shell-shock ”’ during 
the war. Though the soldiers and officers incapacitated 
from this cause were very frequently found to have first 
manifested its effects owing to some specially disturbing 


-eatastrophe in battle or during a bombardment, its true 


origin was frequently discovered through hypnotism or 
oe to have nothing to do with this incident, 


‘but to have lain either in the determination to repress all 


outward signs of fear or in some former “ forgotten” 
painful experience. The same sort of thing occurs in the 
cases which have sometimes been mistakenly considered 
as solely amenable to treatment by psycho-analysis, viz. 
those due to repressed sexual experience or morbid sexuality. 
Persons who have formed bad habits or lapsed into im- 
morality in youth are often ashamed to allow the fact ; 
they shrink not only from acknowledging it to others, but 
from confronting it themselves. They try to lock up their 
skeleton, and then it commences its harmful underground 
work, producing morbid physical or mental symptoms for 
which the only cure is full recognition and confession of 
what had been hidden from all eyes, even their own. 

In eases such as these, where the ultimate cause of dis- 
order is spiritual, it is a true ‘“‘soul’s friend” that is 
needed, and it would seem that recourse should be had to 
a confessor in the religious sense of the word rather than 
to a physician. Freud recognizes this, and Déjérine and 
Gauckler, who are far removed from Freud both in method 
and conclusions, expressly state that priests are, or at any 
rate should be, better confessors than physicians, adding 
the rather drastic criticism, ‘‘ mais les prétres sont si bétes ”’ 
(but priests are so stupid). The truth rather is that they 
are ignorant. Few priests are psychologists; they do not 
know sufficient of the human mind and its workings to 
probe the sick soul exhaustively, though in the Roman 
Church, where confession is compulsory, some high-minded 
and sympathetic men have attained through experience 
a marvellous insight, and consequently a great beneficial 
influence over their penitents. Even in the Roman Church 


-such men are not common; in the Protestant Churches they 


are exceedingly rare, and it must be remembered that since 
frequently the cause of the spiritual disorder is unknown 
even to its subject, those who are ignorant of, or only 
vaguely acquainted with, psychical methods are not com- 
petent to form any accurate diagnosis. At the same time 
it would seem as though, in view of their parochial and other 
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duties, few clergy could spare the time either during their 
training to acquire, or during their ministry to exercise, 
the scientific methods indispensable to the understanding 
and cure of genuinely sick souls. 

Two considerations arise from the foregoing remarks, 
The first is that all souls are not sick. Though more than 
is desirable could be justly so described, still there are many 
in a condition of normal health, and for them a physician 


of the soul is not needed. People do not require props’ 


when they can support themselves ; and what would here 
seem to be indicated is the desirability, one might indeed 
say the necessity, of teaching children from the nursery 
onwards, and adolescents in all stages, how to keep their 
own souls in good health, impressing upon them that the 
first and most indispensable requirement is soul-sincerity, 
absolute truthfulness towards themselves. Children — are 
mostly taught with great persistence and earnestness to 


tell the truth to others: a spoken lie is often treated with’ 


even too great severity; but they are seldom helped to under- 
stand that a lie unexpressed in words, or in any outward 
gesture, is the worst and most harmful lie of all, and in- 
evitably leads beyond itself. Self-deceivers are necessarily 
the deceivers of others, and it is safe to say that were educa- 
tion (as distinguished from the mere acquirement of know- 
ledge) so conducted as to aim first and foremost at soul- 
sincerity, at the plain unvarnished acknowledgment of facts, 
even ugly facts, as they are, and not as we wish to see 
them, a long step would have been taken towards the pre- 
servation in individuals and in the community alike of 
healthy soul-life: To see an ugly thing clearly should 
initiate the desire and effort not to hide but to remove 
it, and did it once become generally recognized that the 
attempt to hide is almost sure to bring its own perhaps 
lifelong punishment, it would rapidly become a very dis- 
credited method of self-defence. 

The second consideration is that since at the present 
time there are many, and probably there will always be some, 
sick souls, a certain number of the clergy of all denomina- 
tions should be trained to deal with them on scientific as 
well as on religious lines. The writer offers this suggestion 
(1) because in extreme cases, and frequently in cases which 
are not extreme, neither science alone nor religion alone 
is sufficient to effect a cure, and (2) because long training 
and much experience are needed both from the religious 
and the scientific point of view in order adequately to equip 
a true soul’s friend, and it is hardly possible to combine the 
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exercise of this vocation with the multifarious other duties 
which now devolve upon the ordinary parish priest. It 
is true indeed that some experience of parish work—or 
better still the taking up for a time a lay vocation, bringing 
its follower into contact with all sorts and conditions of 
men—would be a necessary preliminary to the more special 
work of the trained confessor ; no young man just entering 
orders could undertake it, but training is as indispensable 
for the physician of the soul as for the physician of the 
body, and until it is so regarded one cannot hope to attain 
the best and safest and widest results. 

Psycho-analysis in trained, competent and high-prin- 
cipled hands may be a healing agent of great efficacy; used 
by the ignorant, inexperienced and low-minded it may be 
useless and worse than useless. A story for the truth of 
which the present writer cannot vouch (it is probably ben 
trovato), but which is amusingly illustrative of the difficulties 
into which tyros may be led, reports that three doctors, 
general practitioners in good practice, thought they might 
add to their incomes by qualifying as psycho-analysts. 
They were told that the first requirement in a course of 
instruction was that they should submit to psycho-analysis 
themselves. This they accordingly did, but emerged from 
the experience so nerve-shattered by the revelations it 
afforded that they were unable to resume their ordinary 
work, let alone to add to it as they had hoped. 


Emma Marige CAILLARD 
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YOUTH: HOME-BORN AND COLONIAL 


TWENTY years of schoolmastering should give a man con- 
siderable data for formulating theories on youth, and 
twenty years of schoolmastering in the colonies—the term 
still comes apter than “ Dominion ”’—gives an Englishman 
considerable data for instituting a comparison between 
the colonial youth and his English cousin—a comparison 
which all English schoolmasters in the colonies find most 
exigently interesting. 

Data for our study of the colonial boy are, of course, 
the more superabundant as our justification for generalizing 
on the English boy is less obvious. But boys from English 
schools often come out to continue their studies in the 
colonies, and we read much, not least perhaps interlinearly, 
in the- English magazines and periodicals. Also, we were 
once English boys ourselves, and have our memories. 

My own interest, that of a South African schoolmaster 
from the beginning of the present century, was much 
quickened by reading, in the April number of the National 
Review, the article on ‘‘ Present Circumstances” by “ Post: 
war Debutante.” ; 

Reading this article, I thought to see endorsed a pet 
theory of my own—that the English youth has been, and 
is being, largely as a result of the war’s universally resolvent 
influence, colonialized. 

I will indicate a few of what to me appear the chief 
characteristics of the colonial boy, and will leave the English 
reader to judge for himself whether this change is taking 
place—also, whether it is for good that it should take place. 

Physically, I believe the colonial youth to be immeasur- 
ably the superior. In South Africa, for instance, the 
Transvaal Inter-High School Sports, with an age-limit 
of eighteen completed years, furnish annual performances 
which the Oxford and Cambridge meetings rarely beat. 
How many Rhodes Scholars from, say, St. Andrew’s College, 
Grahamstown, or from the Diocesan College, Rondebosch, 
have, during the last fifteen years, failed to get their 
“blues” ?—and how frequently have we, on this side, 
met cases of boys who in no way have here stood out from 
among their fellows, attaining, upon proceeding overseas, 
athletic pre-eminence ! The results of the Imperial Challenge 
Shield show the almost ludicrous, or pathetic, superiority 
of colonial schools at the butts. 
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The latter results for the year 1920 show colonial schools 
in possession of the first eighteen places. The nineteenth 
place is occupied by a Perthshire team of Boy Scouts, the 


next British institution, after a very long interval, being 


a detachment of Naval Cadets. 

These shooting results the Englishman in the colonies 
is regretfully compelled to attribute to unabashed, and 
inexplicable, slackness on the part of the school authorities 
in England, but the general physical superiority of the 
colonial youth must be attributed, like most other things 
in this wide world, to heredity and environment. 

Hereditarily, the colonial boy is descended from the 
physically sounder and more virile members of the European 
community, who, in the past, alone adventured colonial 
life. I refer, of course, to the colonials of some two or 
three generations’ standing; the fat swindlers who of recent 
years have crowded the saloon decks of the mail-steamers 
are generally birds of passage, and such as have decided, 
since colonial life has become less hazardous, to live and 
procreate in the colonies can scarcely be looked upon as 
typical colonials. Speaking very roughly, therefore, the 
colonial is an example of the survival of the physically 
fittest. There was indeed reason for the considered opinion 
of Professor Jebb, given when visiting South Africa with 
the British Association, that the Africander was the finest 
extant specimen of the white race. 

The environment includes a life almost entirely lived 
in the open air. The inevitable residuum of a boy’s day, 
when the lessons are over and the organized games played, 
is, in the colonies, spent outside ; in England, in reading. 
To be perforce thrown upon the desultory browsing among 
books, as a resource for the spending of his time; to be 
born, like Epaminondas of old, inter literas, falls to the 


lot of few colonials. Out-of-door life is practically always 


available and always attractive, and the results, morally 
and mentally, are far-reaching. 

To the colonial boy books are always “of his life a 
thing apart,”’ never, as to so many English boys of a certain 
class, ‘“‘ his whole existence.” Intensely matter of fact, he 
will learn what is set him to learn with a Babu-like single- 
ness of mind—and lack of understanding. To mathematics 
his matter-of-factness gives him some inclination, provided 
they be of the less advanced variety, but of intellectual 
originality or literary appreciation he knows nothing. 

Less subtle and less complicated than his English cousin, 
he takes a shorter time intellectually to gestate, and has 
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at eighteen reached his maturity; but the colonial of eighteen 
is as much a man as he will be at forty. Self-questioning, 
quixotry, diffidence and whimsicality you will rarely find 
in a colonial. I have seen The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne 
played before a colonial audience, and I have read the 
earlier part of David Copperfield and the essays of Charles 
Lamb with a High School Sixth Form. The lack of com. 
prehension, in each case, amounted to little else than a 
pitying contempt for such insignificant futility. With no 
slightest “sense for” letters, the colonial youth finds the 
written word “ magnificent because unknown,” and his 


consequent docility renders him excellent material to the. 


schoolmaster avid for results—and the despair of him who 
would hope for intellectual response. 

Morally, the result is no less interesting. ‘* Post-war 
Debutante,” in the article referred to, speaking of English 
girls, says: “‘ They know less than nothing of the questions 
with which they will have to deal, the moment they have 
any home of their own. Indeed, I have known some marry 
who have never been allowed to do anything for them- 
selves by the too fond parents who kept them in cotton- 
wool. They had hardly taken a railway-ticket and had 
never been ‘on their own’ anywhere—they had lived 
under ceaseless and rather oppressive chaperonage. They 
were practically never out of sight of some nervous elder. 
I should have thought that what is needed is that the 
children should be less catered for, and taken somewhat 
more seriously as regards things that matter.” 

Exactly the opposite state of affairs obtains in the 
case of the colonial youth. There is no nursery; from 
babyhood. he lives almost entirely in the society of his 
elders, hears, and understands, their conversation, and 
appreciates their difficulties—in parts of Natal it is no 
uncommon thing for children to address their parents by 
their Christiam names. The mystery which of old-time 
clothed our elders is non-existent. 

The “nervous elder,” the “ excessive catering,” is rare 
indeed. Other things being equal, inhibitions are in them- 


selves undesirable ; and the colonial child experiences few | 


of the continual “ dont’s,” the categorical prohibitions, the 
injunctions and thwartings which fall to the lot of his 
English cousin. He is left far more to what Herbert Spencer 
calls ‘“‘ Nature’s method in morals.”’ Earlier in life he learns 
to appreciate the “stern but beneficent discipline of 
Nature,” and to respect her laws; he is ready to “do or 
die,” but he does not like to be ignorant of the “ reason 
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why.” The consequence is, when he reaches adolescence, 
increased reliability. Compare, for instance, the behaviour 
in Britain of the Springbok Rugby Teams, and _ that 
which, to the bitter regret of Englishmen out here, char- 
acterized at least one British team touring South Africa. 

The excessive regimentation of English life, its large 
population and its industrialism render discipline and 
self-suppression inevitable. In the colonies these features 
are almost entirely absent, and the colonial, protestant 
against that of which he cannot see the necessity, resents 
discipline. Morally he is a law to himself. The recent 
Australian objection to the regulation field-punishment of 
the British Army, viewed in the light of the magnificent 
personal gallantry displayed by the Australians in the war, 
is most illuminating. It is akin to the reply of the Canadian 
small boy, when ordered by his mother to “‘ wash his face”? — 
“Damn it, mother, Pt only four!” 

English life is more hierarchic than is colonial life. 
The colonial fails to recognize social hierarchies, and a 
private shows less reverence towards his officer, the son 
to his father and the small boy to the big boy than in 
England. The prefect system in the colonial school is an 
alien institution which the colonial character foredooms 
to failure. 

The Englishman’s home is his castle; a colonial’s 
home is his dormitory. Family ties are, in consequence, 
much less strong. The long winter evenings spent by 
an English family in the exclusive society of its members 
are almost unknown in the colonies. The colonial boy 
and girl are less tied by necessity to their homes; they 
see far more of the outside world, and the almost patriarchal 
character of British domestic discipline is absent, as is the 
almost fiercely jealous love of their own homes possessed 
by.so many British women of all classes. 

And, if I read aright the article of ‘“‘ Post-war Debutante,” 
the war has to a great extent de-industrialized, de-domes- 
ticated and de-regimented England. During war-time 
domestic discipline was perforce largely relaxed and 
England became colonialized. Her young men and her 
maidens tasted freedom ; they were faced with actualities, 
and much that was artificial and hierarchic broke down. 
This, I gather, is behind the change of outlook of the 
younger generation in England, a change so alarming to 
many of the older generation. 

In so far as this change means an advance in self- 
reliance, an increasing refusal to accept the moral law 
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from without, and a disinclination to hearken to the ipse 
dixit of priest and elder, this is all to the good. In so far 
as it may prove to be incompatible with the essence of 
English life, it cannot survive. 

In comparison with so many thousands in England, 
the colonial is spoilt by his climate and by the comparative 
absence of competition which he enjoys. 


You took little children away from the sun and the dew, 

And the glimmers that played on the grass under the great sky, 
And the reckless rain; you put them between walls 

To work, broken and smothered, for bread and wages, 

To eat dust in their throats and die empty-hearted 

For a little handful of pay on a few Saturday nights. 


A country where severe industrial and_ intellectual 
competition exists must needs suffer such exaggerated 
discipline and self-suppression. But perhaps the whirligig 
of time will record a converse process to that which we 
have seemed to see, and perhaps the colonies, increasingly 
populated, increasingly industrialized and increasingly regi- 
mented, will become anglicized, with the result that the 
differences which at present obtain between the colonial 
and the British youth will disappear. ; 

In the meanwhile, such differences as I have attempted 
to outline are of the greatest interest to the observer of 
youth, and we can but think that in their variety lies a 
source of strength to the Empire. 


G. H. Lraaeorr 
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Non in dialecticé salvum fecit Deus populum suum (Not by logic hath 
it pleased God to save His people).—St. AMBROSE. 

Formal logic is rather a negative and a verifying than a positive and dis- 
covering process, and represents only a very small part of the actual operation 
by which we are guided, and necessarily guided, in all practical judgments. 
—An Agnostic’s Apology, p. 210. 


RoMAN CATHOLICS are great on what they call their “ logic,” 
and not a few people give it as their reason for joining the 
Latin Church that her position is a more rational one than 
that of Protestants. They consider themselves unequalled 
judges of sound arguments,t and exult in the beautiful 
symmetry of their dogmas as compared with the distressing 
inconsequence, the makeshift patchwork character, which 
are the blemish of other creeds. Those poor Protestants 
are very good fellows in their way, but they are so hope- 
lessly illogical : the man in search of really puissant reasoners 
must have recourse to the theologians of the Roman 
Church. 

“The world is governed by logic,” says Mr. Augustine 
Birrell in the laudatory essay upon his favourite hero, 
Cardinal Newman, entitled “The Via Media.” { When 
Mr. Birrell says ‘“‘the world’? he probably means that 
part of the world outside the British Empire, because the 
average Briton has always refused to submit to logic’s 
sway. John Bull, “ the cloudy-browed, thick-soled, opaque 
Practicality, with no logic utterance,” as Carlyle calls him, 
somehow manages to blunder into wisdom, because he has 
in him “ what transcends all logic-utterance: a Congruity 
with the Unuttered. The Speakable, which lies atop, as 
a superficial film, or outer skin, is his or is not his: but the 
Doable, which reaches down to the world’s centre, you 
fnd him here!’ § Even if it be true that the via media 
is a blind alley leading nowhere, he will still follow it, 
believing that the middle road is still the safest, and that 
it is better to land nowhere than to land in a bog you cannot 
get out of. 


’ 


* A chapter from the author’s new book, Priestcraft, which will be shortly 
published by the National Review. 

+ The Month (December 1919) declares that ‘‘ we Catholics are unequalled 
judges of the soundness of arguments, and are not at all the sort of people who 
are able to content ourselves with such as are not really sound.” 

{ Obiter Dicta, First Series. § Past and Present, p. 137. 
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Whether “the sulky, almost stupid, Man of Practios 
or the light, adroit Man of Theory all equipped with clear 
logic,” the versatile Mr. Augustus Birrell or the opaque 
and cloudy-browed John Bull, be right in this matter of 
the value of logic—whether the stupidity of the one be not 
often wiser than the wisdom of the other—I must leave 


to people better qualified than myself to judge. The point 


to which I would draw attention is that the most wonderful 
logicians in the world, if we are to take them at their own 
valuation, appear to be the theologians” of the Roman 
Church. 

The most purely logical people that we know of would 
appear to be savages, but this does not prove that they 


are the wisest. The workings of primitive intelligence ~ 


usually proceed on grounds which, according to the prin- 
‘ciples of formal logic, are strictly correct. For instance, the 
rustic who argued that, because one dose of the doctor’s 
medicine made him feel better, a larger dose would make 


him better still, may have reasoned logically ; ; but when 


he proceeded to put his logic into practice, and swallowed 
the whole bottleful of pills, the results were disastrous. 
Of all fallacies the fallacy of bad logic is the most fatally 
misleading, and that wise divine, St. Ambrose, showed 
great perspicuity in deprecating specious reasoning, such 
as that wherewith the Roman casuists and schoolmen 
impose upon the faithful. Such reasoning is vitiated at 
its source. Formal logic is always, at best, a faulty method 
of arriving at the truth. Error creeps so easily into the 
most cunning syllogism: if the premises are unsound, the 
conclusion cannot be justified. We all used to think, for 
example, that Euclid was a magnificent logician, but we 
are now assured that not a few of his axioms and postulates 
are wrong, and that he has therefore been leading us all 
astray. The first thing in correct reasoning is to look 
after your postulates: if these are false, your deductions 
will be falser still; and the more rigidly you reason from 
your unsound premises, the deeper you will flounder in the 
intellectual bog. Starting with the supposition that the 
moon is made of green cheese I could arrive at all sorts 
of interesting conclusions, but it is doubtful whether they 
would be of any value. A false theory may possibly be 
consistent, but sensible people do not care a brass button 
about its logical coherence if it proves to be constructed 
out of moonshine. To argue effectively with a Roman 
Catholic you must stop him at the first step, and bid him 
verify his premises. When you show-him that the ground 
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on which he is standing is very shaky, he will probably 
adopt Newman’s position and say that we need not “* vex 
ourselves to find out whether our own deductions are philo- 
sophical or no, provided they are religious,” * and that 
savage superstition is anyhow better than modern illumina- — 
tion; but you must explain to him that reasoning of this 
kind does not satisfy the seeker after truth in these days. 
It certainly does not justify the Catholic’s contention that 
he is a supremely logical person and the best judge in the 
world of sound arguments. When we ask him for some 
common measure of truth, he shows us the curious processes 
by which he reaches his opinion, and expects us to be 
satisfied with what is merely a demonstration of the 
assumptions upon which his convictions rest. 

Michelet, with his customary acuteness and eloquence, 
gives an excellent picture of the methods employed by 


Roman Catholic preachers. They make the same parade 


of intellectualism, but, judging from the quality of their 
sermons, they do not rate very highly the intelligence of 
their auditors. ‘‘A decent, proper, blunt-looking man 
ascends the pulpit: he will not affect them; he confines 
himself to proofs. He makes a grand display of reasonings, 
with high logical pretensions and much solemnity in his 
premises. Then come sudden, sharp conclusions; but for 
middle term there is none: ‘ These things require no proof !’ 
Why, then, miserable reasoner, did you make so much 
noise about your proofs ?” + 

Rome should take warning from the sad fate of poor 
Eve, who, if we may believe Cardinal Newman, owed her 
temptation and fall to the fact that she followed passion 
and reason {: presumably she failed to verify her premises, 
and so reasoned incorrectly. The punishment, however, 
would appear to have been rather a severe one for so very 
common an offence, not only amongst ladies, but amongst 
men. For example, St. Thomas Aquinas and his disciples 
have piled up a mountainous structure of highly question- 
able syllogisms, but we may well doubt whether the world 


is any better or wiser for the magnificent dialectical tangle 


which Scholasticism has created. The Roman Church 
suffers from that worst form of bad logic, the logic of a 
false position. She may be said to have two legs, the logical _ 
leg and the leg of commonplace sentiment and unreason. 


* Theory of Religious Belief, 1843, p. 351; quoted in An Agnostic’s Apology, 
p. 170. 
+ Priests, Women and Families, p. xix. 
{ Parochial and Plain Sermons, v. 112. 
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Sometimes she elects to use the one leg, sometimes the 
other; but the pair never seem to work properly together, 
At various periods in her history she has been compelled 
to call a halt to the rationalizing tendencies ‘of her more 
intellectual votaries, and, by steering a middle course, to 
invoke the aid of compromise and common sense in order 
to avoid irretrievable disaster. ‘‘ Be logical,” the early 
heretics and sectarians cried, as they appealed to the logical 
irresistibleness of their favourite notions, and sought to 
press them to conclusions which would have spelled ruin 
for the growing religion. ‘‘ Be logical,” said every sect 
and school; ‘‘ you admit our premises; you do not admit 
our conclusions.” But the more practical ecclesiastics saw 
very clearly that the attempt to attain union by merely 
logical means would only result in hopeless disunion, and 
that, however much men may seek God by means of syllo- 
gisms, they will never find Him thereby. They therefore 
preferred a complex and “diplomatic ”’ creed which com- 
bined opposites, studied policy, and balanced one tendency 
against another.* 

The greater part of Roman dialectic is in reality nothing 


more than rhetoric dressed up as logic : the rhetoric is 


always much better than the logic, and the resultant dogma 
bears clear marks of its origin. The average Catholic reader 
of Newman’s works, for instance, thinks he is being guided 
by the clear light of reason, whereas in reality he is only 
being blinded by the eloquence of a rhetorician. Newman 


claims to have a logical mind, and tells us that it was “a. 


concatenation of argument” that led him to the Roman 
fold (Apology, p. 322). He uses reason up to a point, but 
coolly throws it over when it has ceased to serve his purpose, 
because, as he says, it is no ultimate test of truth. When 
it has become apparent that logic will only defeat the ends 
he has in view, he sails off with the airy assertion that it 
doesn’t matter if his deductions are unjustified, so long as 
they are religious. In other words, he has the will-to- 
believe, but his beliefs preceded his speculations. He 
suggests to us the means whereby we may arrive at belief, 
but gives us no guidance towards achieving correct belief; 
he shows how men become convinced, but not how the 
correctness of doctrine is proved. At one time he dis- 
parages intellect, but then proceeds to use it freely as an 
implement wherewith to make suitable garments for his 
preconceived opinions and as a serviceable weapon in his 


. * The Theory of Development, by Canon J. B. Mozley, pp. 41-3. See also 
Gore’s Roman Catholic Claims, p. 2. 
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polemics with unbelievers. A pastmaster in dialectical 
fence, a debater and controversialist by nature, his plausi- 
bility, and the deplorable casuistry with which he backed 
his theories, illustrated the desperate shifts to which the 
apologetics of orthodoxy are sometimes reduced. ‘‘ The 
more,” he says, “‘ you set yourself to argue and prove, in 
order to discover truth, the less likely you are to reason 
correctly.”” Having delivered himself of this admirable 
dictum, he set to work to argue and prove his case with a 
wealth of subtle special pleading that has never been sur- 
passed, and established in the result, and beyond all doubt, 
the correctness of his earlier conclusions. He may have 
been the ‘‘ splendid sophist ’’ that Lord Acton said he was, 
but his sophistry was often very much the reverse of splendid. 
He was believed to have an answer for every difficulty, as 
Mr. Fawkes says, and the belief was not wholly unjustifi- 
able. His verbal ingenuity rarely failed him; but he 
mixed up* and confounded fact with theory, evidence 
with mental or temperamental prepossession, and showed 
with marvellous clearness the intellectual labyrinth in 
Sere Romanist dialectic lands those who trust it as a 
guide. 

The real fact of the matter is that transcendentalism, 
especially such transcendentalism as that of the Latin 
Church, is not a fit subject for logic. ‘‘ What,’ asks St. 
Thomas 4 Kempis, “‘ have we to do with genus and species, 
the dry notions of logicians?”’ ‘“Christ’s Church,” said 
one of Fénelon’s opponents, “‘ is not a school of metaphysics ”’; 
and it was the error of the old scholastic philosophers to 
suppose that, in order to be on the track of truth, you 
must follow the road of axioms and syllogisms, definitions 
and highly uncertain propositions. If the facts did not 
fit in with the abstract conceptions which formed their 
postulates, the disputable conceptions which are in opposi- 
tion to our concrete knowledge and experience, so much 


_ the worse for the facts. Formal logic, we are told by that 


high authority, Professor Bertrand Russell, is the same 
thing as mathematics (Mysticism and Logic, p. 74); and 
you cannot, otherwise than in hypothetical form, deal 
mathematically with metaphysical terms or notions. But 
if the axioms and postulates of your syllogisms are purely 
hypothetical (like those of the Roman theologians), your 
conclusions are obviously disputable, and you have not 
the smallest right to burn or persecute a man because he 
refuses to accept them. Aristotle, to my humble way of 
* “ Newman miscet et confundit omnia,” as the Roman ecclesiastics said. 
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thinking, probably had the greatest brain of any man that 
ever lived; but, as Professor Russell says, Aristotle never 
got beyond the syllogism, which is a very small part of 
formal logic, and the schoolmen never got beyond Aristotle,* 
They and their successors have set before us a fine dish of 
problems garnished with an appetizing sauce of formal 
reasonings ; but they always take care to cook the answer 
first. 

The so-called logic of Roman Catholic theology, with 
its tedious word-spinning and jugglery with phrases, only 
serves to fog men’s brains and to confuse moral and philo- 
sophical issues. It is partial and one-sided, and shuts its 
eyes to vital facts. If a man would reason correctly, he 
must be able to apprehend the full scope and bearing of 
his hypotheses, and this is impossible when you are dealing 
with supernatural matters; it is useless trying to construct 
syllogisms out of Hegelian metaphysics or vague affirma- 
tions concerning the Absolute. No less in the affairs 
of the workaday world does logic continually land us 
in dilemmas from which there is no escape. No sane 
person, as I think Burke said, rules himself or his life by 
universal principles. If he did, he might find himself 
locked up as insane; he certainly would not make his 
career a success. 


Mr. Birrell, who thinks that logic is the prime necessity: 


of the hour, tells us that “‘ some opinions, bold and erect 


as they stand, are in reality but empty shells. One shove 


will be fatal.’ Quite so: and the first to tumble from 
their perch, when the fatal shove is given, will be the top- 
heavy, syllogistically cemented structure of Roman Catholic 
dialectic.f Whatever Cardinal Newman and Mr. Birrell 
may say, the path of human life is one long via media, an 
eternal compromise in the realm of opinion as well as of 
action. We cannot all have our own way, or follow out 
our ideas to what people call. their logical conclusions. 
The Romanist may rend—or fancy he is rending—Protestant 
theology in pieces, and triumphantly hold the tattered 
fragments up to the world’s derision; but the victory is 
a barren one that in no way strengthens his own position. 


* Mysticism and Logic, p. 76. 

+ On the other hand, the Month (December 1919), with its eye on the past 
as the true fount of wisdom, opines that ‘* the progress of human thought has 
suffered a grievous check by the breach with the Scholastic tradition”; and 
that ‘‘even our wisest scientific men would do well to consult * the Catholic 
Church on these high matters. Professors Einstein and Eddington, and other 
wise men, please note! — 
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Moreover, there are nowadays a growing number of genuinely 
yeligious people who are not committed to any set form of 
doctrinal belief, and the logic which is based upon persistency 
in clinging to proved nonsense does not commend itself 
to their understanding. They think it is better, on the 
whole, to be half right than wholly wrong. 


H. E. M. Srurrretp 
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[By the courtesy of the Morning Post we are permitted 
to reproduce the following remarkable letter from General 
Prescott Decie, which appeared in our contemporary’s 
columns of September 9th, and has since been generally 
boycotted by the British Press, which is losing its 
traditional regard for facts——Epriror N.R.] 


WHAT THE BRITISH PEOPLE SHOULD KNOW 
To tHE Epitor or THE Morning Post 


Sir,—I crave the hospitality of your columns as I have something 
to tell your readers about Ireland. I am, by birth, Irish, though brought 
up in England. Ten years of my life have been spent in Ireland. For 
the last eighteen months I have been a Divisional Commissioner R.L.¢. 
For the first year of this last period I was in charge of the police in the 
Limerick Division, comprising the counties of Clare, Limerick and 
Tipperary, and for the last six months I was senior Divisional Commis- 
sioner R.I.C. in the martial law area, viz. Munster. I can fairly claim, 
therefore, to know something of the situation in Ireland. I have now 
resigned, for reasons which I will explain later. 

To understand Ireland thoroughly it is necessary to realize that the 
population is divided into three distinct parts : 

A.—The Loyalists. In this are included the Ulster Protestant 
Loyalists, the Southern Protestant Loyalists and the Roman Catholic 
Loyalists from all over the country. From this part have been drawn 

the men who in every rank have assisted to build up the British Empire, 
~ have fought in the Army and the Navy, have served in the R.1.C., have 
assisted and are assisting to rule and manage the Empire in every portion 
of the globe. This is a fine population, brave, loyal and capable. 

B.—The extremists—at present Sinn Fein. In this part are included 
all the corner boys, the criminals and the murderers. This population 
is one of the worst in the world—cruel, cowardly, idle and inefficient, 
corrupt and born intriguers. 


C.—The intermediate portion, consisting of all not included in A and» 


B. This part of the population is not efficient—is wanting in moral and 
physical courage and is easily coerced. 

Now foreigners, fanatics, idealists and self-seekers have been allowed 
to organize, arm and utilize the B population. The leaders thoroughly 
understood how to deal with the C population. They terrorized them. 
All who disagreed with them or acted against them they took reprisals 
against—murdering them, boycotting them, burning their houses or 
driving them from the country. Their followers were thoroughly willing 
for and capable of this work. 

There is the position. During the eighteen months I was in the R.L.C. 
the Crown Forces were endeavouring to put down the murder-gang ex- 
tremists. They could have succeeded if they had had the consistent 
support of the Government, the Press and the people of the United 
Kingdom. In the end, in spite of all, they had so nearly succeeded that 
the Sinn Feiners had to accept a truce in order to give themselves time 
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to rest and reorganize. The Government apparently has not given the 
Crown Forces the necessary support, because the Press and the people 
were not behind it. The majority of the Press has consistently 
misrepresented the facts and concealed the truth from the people. 
What their object is I am unable to state. The people, with the truth 
consistently withheld from them, have been unable to come to a right 
decision. Im consequence, the task of the Crown Forces has been 
almost impossible. 

A word now as to so-called “ Reprisals.”” It must be understood 


. that the whole power of the extremists was gained by reprisals. They 


took reprisals against everyone who was against them by murder, arson 
and intimidation. The Crown Forces had only “the Law.” The Law 
was useless. No one dare give evidence. It was death to do so. The 
Law was no longer employed to get justice done, but was solely employed 
to prevent justice being done. Under these circumstances the Crown 
Forces, in this case principally the R.I.C., took counter-reprisals. This 
was the only possible method by which they could save their own lives 
and the lives and property of loyalists. These counter-reprisals were held 
up as showing the want of discipline of the police. No such thing. The 
reprisals in my division were done under my directions, not because I 
liked it, but because it was the only way. They had the desired result, 
so much so that the leaders of the murder gang had to propagand in 
England and elsewhere to try and get them stopped. They succeeded in 
getting us ordered to stop. That was a great victory for the murder gang. 
Qur one effective weapon was taken from us, and they were able to continue 
to use the same weapon without fear of consequences. I never approved 
of ‘taking these measures without official sanction, and only did so on 
absolute necessity. I asked for Martial Law, so that every punishment 
(or reprisal) considered necessary might be done officially. Martial Law 
was put on and was a failure. It failed because it was not Martial Law 
at all, but a hybrid article in which the powers of the Military Governor 
were limited and interfered with. Half measures are always useless. 

Finally, when, in spite of all difficulties, the Crown Forces were on 
the point of definitely settling the murder gang, a truce was called, and 
the head of the murder gang, a foreigner, was called to a conference. 
From that moment I felt I could no longer serve my country in the R.I.C. 
The disgrace was more than I could stand. I felt pretty certain what 
would happen, and it has happened. The truce has been kept by us only. 
The Sinn Feiners have kept it only in so far as murder is concerned, and 
not always in that. In every other particular they never meant to keep 
it. They have utilized it to bring in arms, to reorganize and refit, and 
are now ready to start again. They are so ignorant, and suffer so from 
“swollen head,” that they believe they have beaten the Crown Forces. 
They do not realize that the Crown Forces have not yet begun. The 
indignities that have been put on the Crown Forces since the truce are 
past belief and beyond what can be borne by men. R.I.C. sentries have 
been spat on. Police have been constantly insulted. Two R.I.C. con- 
stables under me were kidnapped. I was not allowed to do anything— 
the Military Governor had no power, and nothing whatever has been 
done, and the whereabouts of these constables is still unknown. Finally, 
I beg the British people : 

(1) Not to believe stories against the Crown Forces. The Army is 
what the British Army always has been, The R.I.C. are a splendid force 
—brave, loyal and disciplined. They were in difficulties eighteen months 
ago, through want of support ; but the new Chief of Police, Major-General 
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Tudor, rearmed them, reinforced them, provided them with transport, and 
pulled them together. The Auxiliary Division R.I.C. are a splendid body, 


There were some initial difficulties, but all is well with them, and they are 


a force to be proud of. 


(2) To understand that the Sein Fein extremist is a cold-blooded 


murderer, 

(3) Not to be led into the idea that Ulster is wrong. I am not an 
Ulsterman; but, knowing what I know, and seeing what I have seen, 
I would sooner be dead than live under a Sinn Fein Government. 

(4) To understand that the friends of the British Empire and England, 
the loyalists and Ulstermen, are the ones to back, and not the murder 
gang. 

Yours, etc., 
C. Prescott 
Brig.-Gen. (retired), ex-Commissioner R.1.C. 


September 6th. 
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